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R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trt)bner « Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as'a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OCTOBER Ist NEXT. He will be glad in the mean- 
— to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 

onside r prop osals for v Ne “Ww Books. Address as above. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ! SALON, 1895 5 (‘Third 


Year), DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
DILLY, W.—The New Photograph. Exhibition of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy. Distinet from ordinary Photography. 10 am. to 6 p.m, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 7 to 10 also. rilliantly lighted at dusk 
and in dull weather, 


(RIENTAL ARCHA0OLOGY.—A Series 


f TEN LECTURES upon RECENT DISCOVERIES in 
EGYPT, CHALDEA and PALESTINE will be delivered by Mr. 
W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, at KING'S COLLEGE, on Thursday 
Evenings, at 8 o’elock, commencing THURSDAY, Ocronen 17th. 
Tickets for the Course, £1 1Is., ms Ay e had on applica ation to the 
Secrerany, King’s College, Strand, W. 


NIVERSITY EXTANaION IN St )CIETY, 


MARYLEBONE CENTRE.—A COURSE of TEN LECTURES 
on SCOTT, DE QUINCEY, MACAULAY, LANDOR, will be given 
by Mr. J: CHU REON COLLINS, M.A), at 38, DEVONSHIRE 
VLACE, W. (by kind permission of the Tio Canon Barker, M.A.), 
beginning on MONDAY, Ocroner Mth, at 3 pm. Tickets for the 
Course, 2is., may be had of the Hon, Sec., Miss Exvizaneru Rees, 
mM, Fine hley Road, N.W. Admission to Single Le cture, 2s. Gd, 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful pagulowsare and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also Cyepmenenced. —Address 
Mr. G. . B. roc Ker, 8% Lanes aster Place, Strand, wc 


TY PE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayvye & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation, Highest references. 
Translations. 








"CATALOGUES 
JUST ISSUED. 
((ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
1—VPHILOSOP AY 
DULAU & CO. 3, 


I1.—RELIGION, 
Sono Sevare, Loxpox 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATAL OGt TES post free on application. 


TH. -WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
4, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forrrgn Booxs and Psrropicats at the most 
moderate prices, 


Catalogues on application, 


COMPLETION OF KERNER’S BOTANY. 





Now ready, in imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original Woodcut Tilustrations, and 16 Plates 
in Colours. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


THEIR FORMS, GROWTH, REPRODUCTION, AND DISTRIBUTION. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University Oollege, London. 
With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 





The Complete Work is now ready in the following styles : — 


Four Half-Vols., uncut edges, cloth, price 50s. net;. Two Volumes, gilt top edge, cloth, price 
50s, net; Two Volumes, half-morocco, gilt edges, price 63s. net. 





Lonvon: BLACKIE & SON, Luurep, 50, Orv Bary. 





Just published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty- oe, Thousand), medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 7s. 


THE UNIVERSE ; 
OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. 
By F. A. POUOHET, M.D. 
illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Plates in Colours. 
*.* The Work may also be had in morocco antique, price 16s. 


Lonpon : SGAGKES & SON, mannan 50, Otp Batey. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers, 


Prices and Specimens on application, 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn 
of Portraits by Sir John Miilais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., &c., &c. ; *also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. : 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
. by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, conteinmg 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Ons SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, , LONDON. 


Wu. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, VOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the pole 2, Taprenmntatives in Great Bettaln of 
HE ve of Munic'! 
the well-known Artie in PHUTOGRAVURE, now —_— the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for ie , ampens of Ordinary 
Messrs DRUMMOND © co. aan te the cheanest and best Processes 


in the market, which are specia! ed to meet the wants of 
Antiquarian epee and those cngaged in theinvestigation 
an 





J.C. DRUMMOND & “on invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Wor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, ae, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., d¢., ata moderatecost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices s M4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT ‘GARDEN, LONDON 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi b-class Petatens 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, t Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals. at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 

for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., 00 

definite Church principles. Fees = annum (Sons of Clerey- 

men, cay) How Boys, 21 Bt, Cc and Modern sides. 
—Rev. T. 





Lonson, M.. a Warden 





Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4}d. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1895-6. 
Macmittan & Co., London. J. E. Corsisn, Manchester. 


NO TOURISTS OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
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{ SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
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MR. _ MURRAY'S LIST. 


READY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FOUR HUMOURISTS of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


1.—PICKENS: Tae Humovnrtst as Democrat. 
IL—THACKERAY: Tue Humovurist As PHILOSOPHER. 
1U.—GEORGE ELIOT: Tae Humovrisr as Port. 
1V.—-CARLYLE: Tue Humovrgisr as PropHer. 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


READY, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Mis- 
sionary, First Bishop of Lahore, 1825-1891. By the 
Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, 
and Maps. _ 


READY, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most 


part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. 
To which are added some Short Addresses to Commu- 
nicants. By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. 





JUST OUT, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED with the INCARNATION. By the Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 

Conrents: The Virgin Birth of Our Lord.—The Con- 
sciousness of Our Lord in His Mortal Life.—Transub- 

stantiation v. Nihilianism ; &c. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford, 
*,* This Work is sold both as a Library Book and as one 
of the Series of ‘* University Extension Manuals,”’ Edited 
by Professor Knicur, of St. Andrews University, 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 18s, 


A HANDBOOK for ASIA MINOR, | 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. An entirely New 
Work, with numerous Maps. Edited by Major-General 
Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B. With assist- 
ance from Colonel Caermstpk, R.E.,C.B., Mr. D. G. 
HoGarts, Professor W. Ramsay, Colonel Evegrert, 
C.M.G., Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Coorgr, Mr, Devey, 
and others. 





With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account 


of its History, Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural History, 
Sports and Games, &c. By ROSE C. DE CRESPIGNY 
and HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Golf” 
in the Badmunton Series. 

“A charmingly illustrated book.......The place is en- 
chanted ground, Every one of us knows something about 
it; very few among us know so much about it as we should 
be glad to know. And the authors of this book tell us 
everything in the brightest and most attractive way.” 

Daily News. 

“This capital book comes out in the very nick of time.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGABOND in SPAIN : an Account 
of a Journey on Foot. By C. B. LUFFMANN. 

“He saw all sides of Spanish existence. At one time 
we see him sitting disconsolately on some rural doorstep, 
or hungrily climbing some garden wall over which hangs 
the tempting fruit; at another sitting comfortably in his 
box in some theatre and hobnobbing with the actors and 
omeename, ”"—Daily News, 

“One of the freshest, brightest, atd most original 
Volumes of travels it has been our pleasant task to read for 
many days,” —Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
A POOKET DICTIONARY of the 
MODERN GREEK and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES as ACTUALLY WRITTEN and 
SPOKEN: being a copious Vocabulary of all Words 
and Kxpressions current in ordinary Reading and in 
Everyday Talk, with especial Illustration, by means of 
distinctive Signs, of the Colloquia! and Popular Greek 
Language, for the Guidance of Students and Travellers 
through Greece and the East. By A. N. JANNARIS, 
Ph.D. (Germany), Author of the latest Ancient and 
Modern Greek Lexicon (the only one approved by the 
Greek Gov — 


JOHN MURRAY, Arseman.e Srreer. 


| THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By F. Ratzel. 


MACMILLAN & C0!8 NEW BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, 63, 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, with General and Grammatical 


Introductions, Notes, .- Appendices, by WALTER LEAP, Litt.D., and M. A, BAYFIELD, M.A, 
Vol. I. (Books I. -XIL-) 





In 2 vols. 








HERODOTUS: the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books. With Intro- 


duction, Notes, Appendices, Indices, and Maps. Hdited by REGINALD WALTER MACAN, M.A.,, Fellow and 
Tutor of University College, Oxtord, and University Reader in Ancient History. In 2 vols. 


8vo, 32s. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PROLEGOMENA to ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the ROMANS and 


the EPHESIANS. By the late F. J. A. HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. 





8vo, 10s, net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. The 


Text Revised by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., Bishop of Durham; and the late FENTON JOHN 
ANTHONY HORT, D.D. Printed i in “ Macmillan Greek.’ 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Introduction and Notes 


by T. E. PAGE, M.A , formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Charterhouse ; 
and A. 8. WALPOLE , M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 





Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 


TRY. Treated in an Elementary Manner by WILHELM OSTWALD, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Univ ereity of Leipzig. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by GE ORGE MAC GOW AN, Pb.D. 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, —— and 
Hon, (snon of C a § and the Rev. W. Ww. WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow of St. > EE 8 College 





8vo, 8s. net. 


THE STRUCTURE of MAN an INDEX to his PAST HISTORY. 


By Professor R. WIEDERSHEIM, Professor of the University of Freiburg in Baden, Ulustrated by H. and M. 


Bernard. The Translation Edited and Annotated, and a Preface written, by G. B. HOWES, F.L.S. With 
105 Figures in the Text. 


Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A LECTURE on the STUDY of HISTORY. Delivered at Cam- 


_ bridge June 11, 189, by LORD ACTON, LL.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern Blstory. 


" @aper- -royal 8vo, 17s, net. 


THE GOLD MINES of the RAND. Being a Description of the 


Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South African Republic. By FREDERICK H. HATCH and J. A, 
CHALMERS. Plans, Illustrations, and some Pre efohory Remarks by JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, 


“EVERSLEY SERIES. wn Sap Volumes. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 


R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. First Series. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


With Mz APS, 





By the late 
By Matthew Arnoid. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of SEAWEEDS. By 


GEORGE MURRAY, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of the Department of Botany, British Museum, With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 88 other iMustri ations. 








Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE and OBSERVATIONS 


on NATURE. By GILBERT WHITE. With the Text and new Letters of the Buckland Edition, and Intro- 
auction by dOHK BU RRUUGHS. Illustrated by Cuiirron Jonnson, In 2 vols, 


Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 














Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. (To be completed in 30 Monthly 


Parts.) 


J. BUTLER, M.A, Illustrated. Part L. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


POCKET EDITION.—Vols, Ill. and 1V. Pott 8yo, 1s, 6d, each vol. 
WESTWARD HO! In 2 vols. 
Vols. V. and VI. 
Two YEARS AGO. In 2 vols. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.--New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by J. Ayton 
Symington. With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY, 





MACMILLAN " CO., LONDON, 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


mia toa = 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England pr ted in a cx ted 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Noncanformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE —“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusiisugrs, 21 anp 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 





WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, DD., 
Author of “‘ The Holy of Holies,” ‘The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.’’—Eapository Times. 


‘* Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” — Methodist Recorder. 
“* Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”—Word and Work. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 


Christian World Pulpit. 
PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


; ‘For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators....... 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.” — Methodist Times, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


Chapters of the Gospel by John. 
** Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power."—Methodist Recorder. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


‘* Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.’'—Jndependent. 





Lonnon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Punttsuers, 21 AND 22, Furnivau Srrezt, E.C. 
EPPS’S 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. | (Tea-like). 


} 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on | The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 


| pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BiRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on deman 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 


finely-tlavoured powder—**Cocoaine,” a product which, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUS when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 

: = tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 


BIRKBECK FRE supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
HOW TO uae se Ry _— | — : 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward ; 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Crauford, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Pur. 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willis Searle, J. L. Mackay, 
N. Pentland, St. John Hamund, W. H. Taylor, G. Spencer, 
McKenzie, and Wm. F. Hawtrey; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs, H. Leigh. At 8,15, 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


COURT THEATRE. 

At 8.45, VANITY FAIR, a Caricature in Three Acts, by 
G. W. Godfrey, Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Messrs. 
Charles Sugden, William Wyes, NyeChart, Charles Fawcett, 
A. Vane-Tempest, Howard Sturge, W. Cheesman, F. Mac- 
donell, H. N. Ray, J. H. Batson, Misses Granville, Helena 
D’Acre, Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lucy Bertram, &c, 
Preceded, at 8, by A NEAR SHAVE. 














CRITERION THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.20, ALL ABROAD. Messrs. 
Charles Stevens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates, 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C. Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Mills ; 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss M, Thorne, Miss P. Amella, and Miss 
Ada Reeve. 





DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pounds, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote, Cadiz, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, 
Collette, Fairfax, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. Hayden 
Coffin, Eric Lewis, D’Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Soutar, Por- 
teous, Ellison, Mordy, and W. Blakeley. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton 
S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, W. Rignold. 
DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HER ADVOCATE. Mr, Chas. 
Cartwright, Messrs. Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, J. H. 
Barnes, ©. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Fred Volpe, Lyston 
Lyle, Willie Young, Alfred Phillips; Mesdames Lena Ash- 

well, Henrietta Watson, Major, and Gertrude Kingston. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesers, 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Ellaline Terriss. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. John Hare. Sub-Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. E. S. Willard. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ALABAMA, 
GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane, At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr, J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. tan Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. Canninge, Mr. 
Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd; Miss 
Drummond, Mrs. Saker, Miss Faber, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur’ Roberts, Messrs. 
Eric Thorne, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxborough, and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Brough- 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, kva 
Ellerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. 
Preceded, at 7.35, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE, 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorne, 

Bromley Davenport, Cosmo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 

Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Lar- 

kin, Kate Phillips, Irene Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh. 
At8, HARMONY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9, a New Comedy, 
by the Authors of “ Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKEr. 
Misses Alice de Winton, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Julia Warden ; Messrs. Scott Buist, Jas. Welch, 
Frank M. Wood, Clinton Baddeley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cautley, and Harry Paulton. Preceded, at 8, by the 
Comedietta, A HANDSOME HUSBAND. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.55, THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES OF MISS BROWN. Mr. Fredk. Kerr, Mr. H. 
Standing, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farquhar, Mr. R. Har- 
wood, Mr. Power, and Mr. Buckstone ; Miss M, A. Victor, 
Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, and Miss A. Measor. 
At 8.20, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.. 


Ert Reproducers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 


Respectfully invite attention to their various processes as under. 





PHOTOGRAVURE. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. are the sole representatives in Great Britain and 
Ireland of HERR HANFSTANGL, of Munich, the well-known Artist in Photogravure. 
Since its introduction into this country this justly celebrated process has earned a well- 
merited success, and is now patronised by the leading London Art Publishing Houses. 
A large collection of important plates always on view. Prices on application. 





PROCESS BLOCKS. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best processes in the 
market. They are adapted to the purpose of ordinary Book Illustrations, and will be 
found to meet the requirements of Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in 
the investigation and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. They are also 
being largely used by Manufacturers, Engineering Firms, and others, for advertising 


purposes. sii ia hata 
COLLOTYPE. 
MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. have pleasure in submitting the following Price 
List for Reproductions by their 


Fmproved Rapid Photo=Mechanical Process, 


FOR THE 


REPRODUCTION OF WORKS OF ART, BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ORIGINAL MSS., DESIGNS, LAOE, MANUFACTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, MAOHINERY, 
VIEWS, ARTISTIC ADVERTISEMENTS, CATALOGUES, &c, &c. 

















Size of Paper Pri < pe 
determines cost. ice, including Proofs, in Quantities of only are 
, required. 
| 

3,000 | 1,00 | 500 | 250 | 100 
g's. d.| £'5. d.| $84.) $24!) £84 | £8. a. 
Demy 8vo ...8}x 5 7180/ 300) 230 | 110 6 | 130] 086 
Crown 4to...10x 7 926) 366/| 286); 1136/ 160) 090 
Demy 4to ..11x 8} | 1010 0 | 41 0 306j| 230! 110 0)| 010 6 
Royal 4to...12x10 | 12 26 4106 315 6, 2150, 1150) 013 0 
Imp. 4to0 15x11 | 16100/! 666 )/) 4146] 346) 210] 0 0 
Foolscap ...17x13} | 2100 7100) 519 6 | 319 6 | 212 0 | O19 6 
Crown .....20x15 | 2400/ 900); 710 4110; 218 6] 110 
Demy......... 2x17 | 3000/1010 0, 850] 550] 370] 150 








The above charges include paper of good quality. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS GIVEN FOR SERIES OR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Reversed Negatives are preferred when possible for reproduction by this process. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. will be pleased to effect Insurance of Originals or Negatives against all 
risks, otherwise they cannot hold themselves liable for any accident that may occur. 


Photogravure, Typographic Blocks, and all the Latest Photographic Processes. 





DRUMMOND & Co., 
ART REPRODUCEBRS, 


J. C. 





14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MUDIE's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
HOCEsELLERS, 


Bes EXPORTERS, 


Be BINDERS, 


AND 
[_ mnantane. 


teu, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


sie LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD, 


ye SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


3 0 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
] LONDON; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 
THE REACTION and its LESSONS. By Freperic Harrison. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. By Malle. ¥. Buaze pe Bury. 
IRELAND. By A Disencuantep Nattonanist. 
Tay EXPRECSIVERESS of SPEECH, By Prof. A. R. Watuace 


== PORESGE POLICY of ENGLAND. By Capt. J. W. Gamuen, 
wate 


THE ASSERTED GROW ( 
ENGLAND. By the Very iter, the Deatof Canrunsose 

THE NAVAL MANCGUVRES. By W. Lainp Ciowes. 

ADVANCEMENT in the ARMY. By Major Artuor Grirritus. 

A ROMAN REVERIE. By Aurrep Austin. 


a —~ INDUSTRY and EASTERN COMPETITION. By R.S 
UNDRY. 


ISLAM and its CRITICS: a Rejoinder, By A “Quanteatr 
Reviewer.” 





CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OCTOBER. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 
BRET HARTS.—In a Hollow of the Hills (Serial). 
EDWIN PUGH.—The Little Lady: an Inconsequence. 


ROY TELLET.—The Secret of the Treaty: a Diplomatic Mystery 
(Third Prize Story in the Great American Competition.) 


E. F. BENSON —My Friend the Murderer. 
ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH.—How Dave Won Back to Lizbeth. 
E. A. LUCAS.—A Romantic Lover of Connaught. 
MORLEY ROBERTS.—A Miracle of the Black Cajon. 
VIOLET HUNT.—A Hard Woman (Serial). 

Cuapman & Hatt, Ltd., London. 


i 


Crown 8vo, JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLEMENT TO M. ZOLA’S “ LOURDES.” 
PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 


By PAUL PARFAIT. 
Translated by ‘‘A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT.” 
Of ali Booksellers. 
And of the Publishers : 


H. & C, Treacuer, Brighton; 
OR, 
Simpxin, Marswatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Limited 
London. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe mos 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA.- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








f 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER contains the Opening 
Chapters of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY by Miss DOUGALL, en- 
titled ‘The MADONNA of a DAY,”’ 
now ready, price One Shilling. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
SC YLLA or 
CHARYBDIS? 


IS NOW READY. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST 
By “'TASMA,” 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


“The best story of ‘Tasma’s’ that has come under our 
notice.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


** An earnest and carefully elaborated work of fiction.’ 
Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. ByC.L. 


ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The book is so clever, so full of pleasant culture, that it 
can hardly fail to be appreciated as it deserves.” 
Morning Post, 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By 


EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “ The 
Vengeance of Medea,”’ &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A work of individuality and charm,”—Literary World, 


TUESDAY NEXT. 


The DESIRE of the MOTH. 


By CAPEL VANE. In 2 vo'ls., crown 8vo. 


Standard Works at Six Shillings, 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Q.C, 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C, 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEVENS, Dean of 
Winchester, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition, with Index and Portraits. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 
HOOK, By Rev. RICHARD H, DALTON BARHAM, 
A New Edition, 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition, 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RicHArD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANNALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Illus- 
trated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. With a 
Preface by DEAN “BRADLEY, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey Buildings by J. T. MICKLETHWA TE, F.S.A. 
63s. 


NOW READY. Price 16s. 


MEMORIES and STUDIES of WAR 
and PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
“These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s are, and will be, for many reasons memorable...... 
It is a living, vivid page from the history of our time.” 
Daily News. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. D. 
TRAILL, D.C.L. 
Vol. IV. FROM the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the 
DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. 17s. 


THE HISTORY of “PUNCH.” By 
H. M. SPIELMANN. With about 170 Illustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 16s.; Large-Paper 
Edition, £2 2s, net. 


THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. By 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Things I 
Have Seen, and People I Have Known,” “‘ The Life and 
Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” &c. 2is. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, Where 


and When to Find and Identify Them. 

KEARTON. With an Introduction by Dr. BOWDLER 

SHARPE, And nearly 130 Illustrations of Nests, 

Eggs, Young, &c., from Photographs taken in situ by 
. Kearton, 21s. 


WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


NINETEENTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 


FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER 
of FRANC 

“ The stories ~~ of perils and perplexities overcome by 
boldness, ingenuity, and address ; of court mysteries and 
intrigues unravelled by Sully with an ingenuity worthy of 
a prince of detectives—of harum-scarum adventures on the 
part of the King or some other notable—of humorous in- 
cidents which Sully records with a “ear ommend characteristic 
unconsciousness of the ludicrous.”—Scotsma 


SEVENTH EDITION. 6s. 


THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


“There is one book among all these new books which 
kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That book is ‘ Francis 
Cludde.’ ”’—Mr. Anprew Langa, in the New Review, 


FIFTH EDITION. 3s. 6s. 


THE MAN in BLACK. 


“In ‘The Man in Black’ Mr. Stanley Weyman has 
followed up his recent brilliant adventures in the field of 
romance with short story which we cannot but think must 
have charmed Victor Hugo himself,’’—Saturday Review, 


NEW NOVEL BY C. B. BURCIN. 
TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. By G. B. 


BURGIN, Author of “His Lordship,” ‘The Dance at 
the Four Corners,” &c. 6s. 


FAIRY-TALES FAR and NEAR. 


Retold by “ Q,”” Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” “ The 
Splendid Spur,” &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram 
MITFORD, Author of ‘“*The King’s Assegai,’”’ ‘*The 
Gun- Runner,” &c. Cloth, 8. 


LADY BONNIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. 1s. 4d, Being the New Volume 
of “ Cassell’s Pocket pnnsan tall 


POPULAR HISTORY of ANIMALS 
for YOUNG PEOPLE. By HENRY SCHERREN, 
F.Z.8., Author of “‘ Ponds and Rock Pools.” With 13 
Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Cloth, 7s. 6d, ii 


CHARLES LYELL: his Life and Work. 
By Rev. Professor T. G. BONNEY, F.R.S, 3s. 6d. 
Forms the New Voiume of the “ Century Science 
Series,”’ Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.S. 








*,* A List of Cassell & Company’s NEW and FORTH- 
COMING VOLUMES will be sent post free on application, 


QOASSELL & COMPANY, Lmrep, 
Lonpvon; Paris anD MELBOURNE. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


LIFE and TIMES of ARCHBISHOP 


USSHER. 
By J. A. CARR, LL.D. With ome and a Plan of 
Dublin. Crown 8v0, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

The most exhaustive and scholarly biogra graphy of Ussher 
that has yet appeared. It is largely compiled from original 
research, and gives a vivid account of the stirring times 
in which the great Archbishop lived. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. 


m4 the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., 
of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, [In the press, 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET 


HOARE. 


By her SISTERS and Mrs. WALTER M. HOARE. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Introduction by the 
Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of on 
Calcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


RETRACINGS: a Personal and a 
Family Record. 


By CATHERINE JACSON. With 6 Illustrations, 
and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net, 

The present volume pictures, with quiet realism, the 
history of an English country family, closely connected 
with the great Sir Robert Peel, tracing its career from the 
early days of the century down to the present time. The 
faithfulness of the drawing renders this a valuable repre- 
sentation of a phase of English life which in the rush of 
modern existence is rapidly passing away. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES. on 


TEMPERANCE SUBJECTS. 


By the Rev. HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, 
sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Chairman of the 
C.E.T.S. 384 pp., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


The most complete and fall history of the Church Tem- 
perance Movement yet published. 


RECOLLECTIONS of PERSONS and 
EVENTS 


By Canon PENNINGTON, With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. 

A record of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life 
in the earlier — of this century. Canon Pennington gives, 
from personal recollection, a graphic account of what was 
known as “the Golden Age of a ham,” when this old- 
fashioned suburb of London was the centre of a widely- 
known religious and literary cone, 

















“The general idea of the series is excellent.” —Guardian, 
“The scheme excites our interest.” —Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


AMERICA. By the Right Rev. 


LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, U.S.A. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
8, 6s. 


I—GERMANY. By the Rev. 8. Baring- 
GOULD, M.A., Author of “ Mehalah,” “‘ Germany 
Past and Present, ”&e. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 

cloth boards, 6s. 


IL—SPAIN. By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 
M.A., re a of Lincoln, With Map, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
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The Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic. 
Being Translations made by Bishop 
Phillips in 1610, and by the Manx 
clergy in 1765. Edited by A. W. Moore, 
assisted by John Rhys. In 2 vols. 
(Douglas: For the Manx Society.) 


Turse two volumes form a contribution of 
the utmost importance to the philological 
study of the Manx form of Gaelic. The 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer 
by Bishop Phillips, which is the earliest 
written specimen of the language known to 
be extant, has hitherto remained unpub- 
lished. It has been preserved in a single 
MS., which was probably written in the 
translator’s lifetime, but which is certainly 
not an autograph, and not remarkably 
accurate. Mr. Moore’s endeavour has been 
to reproduce the text of the MS. with abso- 
lute fidelity, the errors of the transcriber 
being indicated either in footnotes or in an 
appendix. The translation of 1765 (or, 
rather, if I correctly understand Mr. Moore’s 
statement, the slightly modernised version 
of it printed in 1842) is given in parallel 
columns with the older translation ; and the 
epistles, gospels, and collects are accom- 
panied by a reprint of the corresponding 
portions of the English Prayer-book of 
1604, from which they were translated. 
Prof. Rhys, from whom Mr. Moore 
acknowledges material help in the correction 
of the text, has contributed an article on 
Manx phonology which occupies 180 pages. 
The preface to this article, in which the 
author gives an account of the history of 
his own study of the language, is really 
delightful reading. The islanders, as is 
well known, are by no means commu- 
nicative to strangers with regard to either 
their native language or their super- 
stitions. Prof. Rbys’s ingenuity and 
perseverance, however, enabled him to 
overcome this difficulty in a wonderful 
degree. During his visits to the island, 
amounting altogether to about three months, 
he was able to spend the greater part of 
almost every day in conversation in Manx, 
and to become acquainted with the pro- 
nunciation of every parish and of most of 
the vi , besides amassing the remark- 
able body of information about Manx folk- 
lore which he published some few years 
ago. The manner in which he prosecuted 
his linguistic studies is thus described : 
“ After enjoying an early breakfast, and fixing 
no time for any other meal, I would set out for 
the house of some one who could read for me, 
and the reading took about an hour, without 
reckoning the time spent in conversation in 
Manx and the discussion of the many questions 





which I had to ask. ... But on the way, 
whether coming or going, I talked to every- 
body who had leisure to talk to me, and in the 
Isle of Man somehow a great many people 
have leisure. For you seldom find anybody 
there working against time or imperilling his 
heart by rushing to catch an express train. 
. . » For my purpose, however, I consider 
that the shoemakers were the most helpful 
class of men: they were also unaccountably 
numerous in some of the villages. I found 
them always kindly and willing to talk, though 
nobody ever seemed to pay them for anything ; 
and I may say that I have spent hours at a 
stretch patching Manx dialogues under the 
direction of shoemakers.... When I met 
people in the roads and lanes in places where I 
was unknown, I used to ask them questions in 
Manx. They would invariably answer in 
English ; for Manxmen, when addressed by a 
stranger in Manx, regard him as taking liber- 
ties with them, and feel altogether differently 
from my own countrymen, who usually dote on 
any stranger who learns a few words of Welsh. 
When the answer in English came, I used to 
shake my head and say in Manx that I was a 
Welshman. Thereupon I had an opportunity 
sometimes of trying my chances in a Manx 
dialogue, and I made some pro. . At any 
rate, I gathered as much from the compliment, 
left-handed though it was, which the women 
sometimes bestowed on my performance, by 
exclaiming that they had never before known 
that Welsh was so like Manx.” 


The evenings were devoted to working out, 
with the aid of dictionary and grammar, the 
analysis of the phrases learnt during the day. 

The essay which embodies the results, so far 
as they relate to phonology, of this pains- 
taking course of study may be said to lay a 
solid foundation for the scientific treatment 
of Manx philology. Prof. Rhys discusses 
in succession the varieties of consonant and 
vowel sounds observed by him in the living 
language, comparing them with their repre- 
sentation in the modern spelling and that 
used by Phillips, and with their etymological 
equivalents in Irish and Scotch Gaelic. He 
modestly disclaims any pretension to be a 
scientific phonetician, and it must be 
admitted that some of his remarks are 
difficult to follow—for instance, when he 
exemplifies the sound of close long ¢ by the 
French dés and prés, and that of close long o 
by the French mode. Nevertheless, the 
essay shows a great deal of keen and careful 
observation; and if some of his statements 
on phonetic details need a certain latitute of 
interpretation, this does not greatly detract 
from their philological value. 

Prof. Rhys’s conclusion with regard to the 
origin of the Manx system of orthography 
is somewhat unexpected. He sees reason 
definitely to reject the view, that it is an 
attempt to render the Manx pronunciation 
of the eighteenth century by symbols 
taken from contemporary English spelling, 
and he considers that the pronunciation 
to which it corresponds is that of a period 
anterior even to the date of Phillips’s 
Prayer-book. If I correctly understand 
him, he thinks that Manx was more or 
less a written language from a very early 
period; and that the phonetic basis of its 
orthography was originally derived from 
Irish, but gradually modified by influences 
from Northern English. The spelling used 
by Phillips, which has for example 7 instead 
of the modern ¢e, and « for the modern 





00, was complained of by contemporaries 
as unintelligible. Prof. Rhys does not 
think that Phillips invented this spelling, 
but rather that he. adopted the archaic 
orthography found by him in the archives 
of Bishop’s Court in preference to the more 
anglicised system which had already become 
current. The curious accentual and dia- 
critical marks which Mr. Moore has repro- 
duced from the MS. seem to be intended 
to supply the phonetic defects of a spelling 
that was in part traditional. 

As Phillips was not a native Manxman, 
but a Welshman, the question naturally 
arises how far his version may be taken 
as a correct representation of the language 
as spoken in his time. Mr. Moore and 
Prof. Rhys both think that the Manx is 
probably very good, as several nativs 
speakers of the language have pronounced 
it to be quite intelligible when read to 
them. Perhaps this is not altogether con- 
clusive, as most people are content with 
a somewhat limited degree of intelligibility 
in liturgical compositions. One of Prof. 
Rhys’s friends said that he preferred the 
older version to the modern one, “ as it was 
the Manx which his father used to speak.” 
Considering that the modern version is 
more than a century old, one can hardly 
attach much importance to this expression 
of opinion. It may be suspected that what 
the speaker admired in the older translation 
was a certain archaism of style which he 
felt to be appropriate in a sacred book ; 
and it is quite possible that from this point 
of view a moderate infusion of foreign 
idiom (not recognised as such) may have 
appeared rather a merit than a fault. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that 
Bishop Phillips’s contemporaries are not 
recorded to have found fault with the lan- 
guage of the translation, but only with its 
spelling. 

With regard to the position of Manx 
among the Gaelic languages, Prof. Rh¥s 
finds, as might have been expected, that his 
Manx informants understand Ulster Irish 
better than Scotch Gaelic, but Scotch Gaelic 
better than the Irish of remoter districts. 
The absence of any scientific grammar ot 
spoken Irish or Scotch Gaelic renders it 
impossible to make definite comparisons ; 
but if the modern literary forms of the 
languages are considered, Manx is found to 
agree with Scotch in several analogicai 
simplifications of the flexional system. The 
question whether Manx is to be considered 
a “dialect” or a “language” is answered 
by Prof. Rh¥s in favour of the latter view. 
Certainly if the Gaelic of Scotland is to be 
regarded as a separate language from Irish, 
it is difficult to deny the claim of Manx to 
co-ordinate rank. The question, however, 
is merely one of nomenclature, as the dis- 
tinction between a “language” and a 
‘‘dialect” does not almit of being scien- 
tifically defined. It would be of great 
interest to know whether Manx preserves 
any features of primitive Gaelic which 
the sister dialects have lost. Prof. Rh}s 
points to the occurrence of gu in a few 
words where Irish and Scotch Gaelic 
have c; but is it quite certain that this 
is a case of survival? Unless there is 
strong evidence to the contrary, it would 
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seem more likely that Manx qu is a re- 
development, due to the following vowel 
having become a rising diphthong. The 
modern French quoi begins phonetically 
with kw, like its antecedent form in Latin, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the initial has been inherited unchanged. 
Henry Bravtey. 








The Greater Victorian Poets. 
Walker. (Sonnenschein. ) 


By Hugh 


In turning out a drawer the other day I 
came upon the interesting prospectus of a 
certain debating society for young ladies. 
High upon the list of the twenty or thirty 
subjects that these indefatigable merchants 
of light proposed to investigate in the 
course of their session was the question, 
‘‘Who are the three greatest poets of the 
Victorian era?” I am afraid that the time 
of that high argument is past : else I should 
have the greatest satisfaction in recommend- 
ing this earnest volume as a text-book for the 
disputants. Perhaps it is ‘‘ no very cynical 
asperity”’ to suppose that it was somewhat 
such an audience that Mr. Walker had 
in view when he undertook to expound the 
teaching of Tennyson, Arnold, and Brown- 
ing. As a serious contribution to the 
literature of criticism in English, his book is 
not of great moment. There is more true 
insight, more illuminative criticism, for 
instance, in the dozen pages that Mr. 
Henley has devoted to Tennyson and Arnold 
in his delightful little volume of Views 
and Reviews, than in the three hundred 
pages of Mr. Walker. But, for all that, 
one need not doubt that the present volume 
will carry information into many remote 
parts of the country, where the language of 
Mr. Henley or Sainte-Beuve is not under- 
standed of the people. Cynics sometimes 
affect to wonder whether the hardy Durham 
pitman or the amiable Welsh schoolmistress 
is greatly benefited by a wrestle with 
** Pachiarotto ” or ‘‘ Obermann”’ or “ Vast- 
ness.” Such a suggestion is obviously 
reprehensible in these days of Demo- 
cracy and Board Schools. But it is quite 
permissible to say to the devotee of 
University Extension and Browning So- 
cieties, ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” and Mr. Walker has written 
the very book that will serve the purpose 
of those who are constitutionally willing to 
be truthful, and yet ashamed to answer 
“No.” It is hardly necessary to add that 
his method consists in giving a detailed and 
chronological account, with a running com- 
mentary, of what each of the three poets in 
question has written ; that his criticism is 
based rather more on ethical than on literary 


grounds; and that he winds up with a| “ 


learned and serious discourse on “ the 
influence of science,’’ on “the social and 
political aspects of the poets,” and on 
‘* faith and doubt,” which ought to “‘ make 
the joy” of each Mutual Improvement 
Society, and every young minister with a 
turn for lecturing, in the land. 

From this point of view, it is clear that 
the ‘‘ greater Victorian poets” can only be 
Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold. 
Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. William 





Morris are obviously out of court as soon as 
the poet is defined as the Teacher; and itis 
only due to Mr. Walker to say that he has 
sternly resisted the poetic claims of the 
author of ‘‘The Epic of Hades.” Nor, 
indeed, will the purely literary critic fiod 
much to grumble at in this decision. If, 
however, as Mr. Walker somewheresuggests, 
“a poet is to be judged by what he has 
done best,” the question becomes a trifle 
more complicated. It would be rash to 
assert that ‘‘The Sea-Limits,” the ‘“‘ Hymna 
to Proserpine,” two or three ‘‘ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” the first edition of Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘‘Omar,” certain stanzas from 
** Modern Love,” or Clough’s last poem— 
to mame but the first examples that 
occur to one’s memory—have been sur- 
passed in sheer poetic quality by any- 
thing that the last half-century has to 
show. But though one perfect lyric may 
ensure immortality for its writer, and earn 
him a place ‘‘where Orpheus and where 
Homer are,” it is rightly held that con- 
tinuous achievement also counts for much 
in estimating the place of a poet among 
his fellows. And, everything being con- 
sidered, it seems safe to hazard the prophecy 
that future ages will, on the whole, coincide 
in Mr. Walker’s verdict that Tennyson, 
Browning, and Arnold are our chief 
Victorian masters. When one inquires 
what their relative positions in the poetic 
pantheon of the future will be, the question 
is less easy to answer. Mr. Walker, being 
wise in his generation, has scarcely attempted 
to deal with it. What he has done may be 
best expressed in his own words, which will 
also afford a fair specimen of his style. 
After explaining that a chronological 
analysis will occupy the first and longer 
part of his book, he continues : 


‘In the concluding chapters I propose to lay 
special emphasis on the relation of the poets to 
the spirit and thought of thetime. It is only 
thus, by careful reference first to their own 
development, and secondly to the time in 
which they lived, that I can hope to under- 
stand them. The world is greater than its 
greatest man. It reflects from a thousand 
angles a thousand rays back upon him, and in 
their light enables the ordinary observer, with 
patience and industry, to comprehend much 
that would otherwise baffle him. . . . My object 
is . . . to use the general results of politics, 
philosophy, religion, and science, as clues to 
the underlying thought of the poets, or as 
points of view from which to regard them.” 


This extract indicates at once Mr. Walker’s 
excellence and his defects. For one thing, 
his language is not always so correct as 
might reasonably be expected of a pro- 
fessor of English Literature. Thus, one 
~—_ suggest that a result which is a 

clue” can hardly, outside Alice’s Wonder- 
land, also be a ‘point of view.” This 
confusion of metaphor occurs again and 
again. Thus, in the very first page of the 
book we have the amazing spectacle of a 
“movement” which bears the “ conspicu- 
ous impress” of a “connexion.” This 
appears to be the University Extension 
analogue of the famous Irish rat that was 
floating in the air and nipped in the bud: 
as some one has said, such an image could 
only be realised by an organ-grinder’s 





monkey that has been sitting too long upon 
its chain. So, again, one might observe 
that a ray is usually reflected from a surface, 
not fromanangle. But this sort of criticism 
is ungracious. 

It is of greater importance to notice 
that in this account of his method Mr. 
Walker does not seem to remember that 
poetry is something more than a statement 
of facts and ideas. Of purely literary 
criticism there is a dearth in his conscientious 
book. What there is, sometimes reminds 
one of the remarks which Macaulay used to 
find scribbled in those circulating library 
novels of which he was so extravagantly 
fond. The fact seems to be that Mr. 
Walker has adopted Arnold’s excellent 
theory, that “the noble and profound 
application of ideas to life is the most 
essential part of poetic greatness”; but 
he has forgotten that this is not the 
whole of the matter. He has ignored 
the side indicated by Coleridge’s luminous 
definition of poetry as “the best words 
in the best order.” One would gladly 
spare a few pages of comments upon 
Browning’s optimism, Arnold’s attitude to 
religion, or Tennyson’s adoption of evolu- 
tionary theories, for something more about 
the literary art ofeach. There is very little 
of this in Mr. Walker’s volume, which 
thereby seems to aim at playing Hamlet 
without the Prince. Probably its author 
would reply that he has given his attention 
to what he considers the most important 
things; and then the question becomes one 
of those matters of opinion as to which it is 
proverbially unwise to argue. But has he 
not gone a little towards the position of the 
Senior Wrangler who asked, ‘‘ What does 
it prove?” in regard to “‘ Paradise Lost” ? 
Ono the other hand, there are indications 
that he is a safer critic of matter than of 
manner. His standard of literary art, for 
example, does not allow him to recognise 
the merits of ‘‘ Holy Cross Day,” with its 
brilliant contrast between the chatter of the 
teased Jew and the noble eloquence of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, or of ‘“‘ Childe Roland,” 
which Mr. Huxley used to quote as an in- 
stance that “only the great masters of the 
art are capable of divining, or think it 
worth while to enter into, the feelings of 
retrospective age.” Mr. Walker fiads this 
poem a ‘‘ repellent enigma,” nor can he see 
the merit of Tennyson’s fine oxymoron : 


** His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.’’ 


One is reminded of the dictionary defi- 
nition of that trope as ‘‘a saying which 
at first sight appears foolish.” But a 
professional critic is expected to look 
twice. 

When these qualifications have been made, 
one can have no hesitation in praising Mr. 
Walker’s book as, up to its lights, a sound 
and conscientious piece of work, which ought 
to give those who are too lazy or too dull to 
read for themselves a fair working know- 
ledge of the three great poets with whom it 
deals. It is just possible that other persons 
may find it what Carlyle called ‘‘a very 
superfluous book.” 


W. E. Garrett FisHer. 
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Twenty Years in Khama’s Country, and 
Pioneering among the Batauana of Lake 
Ngami. Told in the Letters of the Rev. 
J.R. Hepburn. Edited by C. H. Lyall. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In considering the extraordinary influence 
that Khama has exercised over his people, 
we must be careful not to allow enthusiasm 
to blind our eyes to the fact that African 
tribes, especially those which belong to the 
great Bantu family, are extremely amenable 
to their chiefs: that is to say, when once a 
chief has been formally acknowledged bythe 
induanas, the people are ready to obey him 
and to follow him wherever he goes. Of 
course a general statement of this sort is 
open to objections in detail ; and obviously 
it is the weak chief, and not the strong one, 
who is likely to supply the exception. The 
fact remains, however, that the African has 
a wholesome regard for authority: what 
the powers above him tell him to do, that 
he does. When Khama became a Christian, 
it was more or less in the nature of things 
that the Bamangwato should follow his lead. 
Cetewayo and his predecessors were warriors, 
and the Zulu became a nation of warriors. 
So with Moselikatse and Lobengula. The 
Matabele proper were warriors to a man 
while the power of their chiefs endured. 
But, sosoon as it was broken, what happened? 
After Ulundi, the Zulus, acknowledging 
themselves a defeated people, and their 
king a prisoner, considered that from that 
moment they had become the subjects of 
the Queen. It is true that a succession of 
weak actions, culminating in the restoration 
of Cetewayo, shook the Zulus’ belief in us. 
They could not be loyal to the Great White 
Mother when, as it seemed to them, she 
neither made her power felt nor supported 
her officers. They could not understand a 
system of government which had no settled 
policy for more than a few months together. 
So that the Zulus to-day are looking for the 
return of Dinizulu. The Matabele, on the 
contrary, convinced that they have become 
subject to a power which means to rule, 
have accepted as a matter of course the new 
order. Already at Buluwayo a fine body 
of native police has been recruited and 
drilled, and everywhere the Matabele show 
that they are as ready to serve Mr. Cecil 
— as they were to serve their own 
ng. 

So much by way of explanation of the 
remarkable phenomenon we have witnessed 
recently in Bechuanaland. The Baman- 
gwato, although not a warlike race, were 
formerly sunk in the grossest superstition 
and given over to all manner of savage 
practices. Now all this has been changed. 
First Livingstone and Moffat, then the 
Lutheran missionaries, and later earnest 
men of the Wesleyan, Congregational, and 
Episcopal Churches, have worked in Bech- 
uanaland ; but it was a Lutheran missionary, 
coming to Shoshong about half a century 
ago, who prepared the way for the wonder- 
ful work that Khama has accomplished. 
He succeeded in influencing Sekhome to 
allow him to teach his sons, so that Khama 
and Khamane were both brought up in the 
Christian faith, When Khama was still 
& young man, his father’s kingdom was 





constantly raided by the Matabele. The 
old chief always resorted to the witch 
doctors in his trouble; but Khama told 
him that he knew a more excellent way. 
Sekhome, though incredulous, permitted 
his son to take two hundred men and go 
in pursuit of the Matabele. Khama’s 
achievements on that occasion won for him 
the respect of Moselikatse, while the 
Bamangwato welcomed him back to 
Shoshong with enthusiasm, and declared 
that his God should henceforth be their God. 
But Khama’s troubles had only begun. He 
openly renounced polygamy, witchcraft, the 
‘* Bogura,” a festival of a revolting nature, 
and generally broke with the traditions of his 
forefaihers. Sekhome, conservative to the 
backbone, expostulated and raved, finally 
announcing his intention to strike Khama 
out of the succession. He next ordered 
Khama to take a second wife, which he 
resolutely refused todo. He then resorted 
to the usual practice among the rulers of 
primitive peoples—he tried to murder him 
by stealth. We need not follow this struggle 
between father and son step by step. 
Sekhome finally called in Macheng, who 
had some pretensions to the succession, and 
offered to abdicate in his favour if he would 
aid him to berid of Khama. But Macheng, 
by no means an ideal character, refused 
to murder Khama, though he usurped 
the chieftainship. Khama then expelled 
Macheng and re-instated his father. At 
last Sekhome died, and Khama reigned in 
his stead. His brother Khamane disputed 


the inheritance with him, and by all the laws | 8 


of warfare had forfeited his life; but it 
was spared. 

Khama is no surface Christian: the tenets 
of the faith he professes have taken firm 
hold of him. In every juncture of his life 
he has acted strictly in accordance with the 
teaching of his Master. And this is the key- 
note of his life. Complete submission of his 
will, his seeming interests, the subordination 
of the most elementary dictates of statecraft, 
to this one absolute allegiance. His conduct 
supplies evidence, which no juggling can 
evade, of the power of the faith which has 
been his guiding principle. 

Of Mr. Hepburn’s letters little need be 
said. They are written by an enthusiast, 
and breathe throughout an _ intensely 
religious feeling. It is possible that their 
tone may be irritating to some readers to 
whom religious belief of the emotional kind 
does not appeal. But it is only such men 
as Mr. Hepburn who can accomplish any- 
thing in dealing with African races. He 
cites instance after instance of Khama’s 
goodness and chivalry. He tells us that 
he neither drinks, smokes, nor uses snuff, 
and that his morality is of the highest 
order. The efforts Khama has made to 
keep the liquor fiend out of his dominions 
are heroic; and, as all the world knows, his 
visit to this country has for one of its 
principal objects the exaction of a guarantee 
that, when the Chartered Company assumes 
control over Northern Bechuanaland, alcohol 
shall not be allowed in the country. Mr. 
Hepburn’s letters should move the least 
impressionable to sympathise with Khama 
and to wish him success. But alas! alcohol, 
like water, will find its own level. We are 








bound in honour to protect the natives 
against themselves. But no power on earth 
will be strong enough to prevent them 
drinking if they are bent on it. Already 
Khama has been compelled to set aside a 
large district in the Macloutsie country for 
his brother Raditladi and his tribe, and to 
allow them to brew bosr there. So that, 
quite apart from the pernicious example 
of Englishmen, it would seem that the 
Bechuanas have determined that they will 
be teetotallers no longer. 
Jas. Srantey Litttez. 








An Isle in the Water. By Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). (A. & OC. Black.) 


Mrs. Hinxson cannot write prose ; and her 
case is one so uncommon with those of her 
country that it is perhaps no wonder that 
she herself refuses to admit it. The list of 
excellent prose-writers produced by Ireland 
is a long one; the list of excellent poets is 
very small. To this fine minority Mrs. 
Hinkson belongs. She can sing a song; 
she cannot tell a story. She can make a 
poem, but—this cannot be too strongly 
emphasised—she cannot write prose. In 
the attempt to do so she ceases to be an 
artist, and becomes a scribbler. Heros isa 
specimen of her scribbling. A little girl is 
under consideration : 


‘“‘Her grand playmate, the confidant and 
abettor of all her games, was a placid motherly 
cat, which had grown up with Katie. A 

ood-natured workman had fetched the pretty 
prindled kitten from the city, and had made 
an offering of it at the baby’s cradle. Katie 
with almost her first words called the cat after 
him. Pussy Hogan was the brindle’s name 
to her dying day. When I hear people say 
that cats have no attachment for people, 
I always make a mental reservation in 
Pussy Hogan’s favour. No dog could have 
shown a more faithful and moving devotion. 
Katie’s instincts in the direction of cleanliness 
led her to wash Pussy Hogan in her kittenish 
days, till she was come to an age for perform- 
ing her own ablutions with the requisite care. 
Many a time have I seen the child washing the 
kitten in soap-suds, and setting her to dry on 
the primrose bank, which was in the face of the 
soathern sun; and there with admirable patience 
the creature would lie, paws extended, till her 
little mistress deemed she was dry enough to 
get up from her bleaching. 

‘« But Pussy Hogan grew a handsome, stately, 
well-furred cat, despite her washings ; and it 
was pretty to see her stalking at the child’s 
heels everywhere, with much the same re- 
sponsible air that a serious dog might assume. 
For all her gravity, she was not above under- 
standing and enjoying those games under the 
hedgerows, when Katie set up house, and made 
banquets with broken bits of crockery, to which 
she entertained her admiring friend. Even in 
the winter the cat trotted about over snow and 
leaped roaring gullies, in attendance on her 
hardy little mistress ; as in summer she followed 
her to the evening milking, where as a special 
favour Katie was permitted, with her dimpled 
fingers, to draw a few spirts of the sweet- 
smelling milk. 

“They were beginning to discuss Katie’s 
schooling . . .” 

Eheu, jam sctis! Lives there the man or 
woman—nay, lives there the child—who 
wants to know more about Katie or Pussy 
Hogan? Anyone who may conceive the 
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notion that this specimen of scribbling 
stands alone in the book should read, entire, 
the sorry stuff, entitled ‘‘The First Wife,” 
at the opening of it, or the yet sorrier stuff 
entitled ‘‘Changing the Nurseries,” near 
the close of it. Between these two sections 
of the work there is matter good, bad, 
and indifferent. ‘The Story of Anthony 
O'Toole,” which is given in a bald prose 
outline, would make a stirring ballad; the 
sketch called‘‘The Unlawful Mother” might 
be worked up to a high pitch of beauty by 
one who could handle prose. The unlawful 
mother is unashamed: ‘‘ Those little pink 
fingers pushed away shame and con- 
tempt. The child was her world.” That 
is prose beautiful, and more such prose 
would have saved the sketch. In the 
tale called ‘“‘A Rich Woman” there is the 
making of a play, but the playwright 
must find his own dialogue. There is too 
little throughout this book to tell what ‘he 
said,” “‘she said ’’: a fact this the more to 
be regretted in that Mrs. Hinkson is a con- 
summate mistress of Anglo-Irish. Passing 
over the tales ‘‘How Mary came Home” 
and ‘‘ Mauryeen,” which one reads with an 
interest fraught with deep vexation, so good 
are they in part, and so bad in toto, one 
comes to the truly remarkable fantasia 
eatitled ‘‘A Wrestling.” Here Mrs. Hink- 
son almost rises to what is her own lan- 
guage—poetry. She is equally happy in 
her treatment of the tales called ‘‘ The Sea’s 
Dead” and ‘“‘ The Death-Spancel.”” In fact, 
if one who has set down this book heart- 
vext at such inanities as ‘‘ Katie,” “A 
Solitary,” ‘‘The Man who was Hanged,” 
“‘A Prodigal Son,” ‘The Fields of my 
Childhood,” will take it up again and re- 
read ‘‘The Death-Spancel,” ‘‘The Sea’s 
Dead,” and ‘‘A Wrestling,” he will, the 
odds are, find his ill-will towards the writer 
turn to good-will. Why—he, as well as 
some others of us, may ask—did not Mrs. 
Hinkson expand these three tales to fill the 
two hundred and odd pages of her volume ? 
Why are there here, instead of three capital 
stories, fifteen stories, of which twelve are 
so trite that the writer herself wearied in 
the course of telling them, in the case of 
some of them taking so little pains to work 
out the plot that it is as if she were playing 
her readers the trick which has given rise in 
her country to the nursery rhyme: 


** T'll tell you the story 
Uf Jack O’Manory, 
And now my story’s begun ; 
I'll tell you another 
Of Jack and his brother, 
And now my story’s done.” 


The work thus compiled is dedicated to Miss 
Barlow in the words, ‘‘To Jane Barlow 
these unworthy presents.” It would be 
lovely and pleasant to cry out against this 
humble dedication, but it is not possible to 
do so; for, if the truth be spoken, the presents 
are unworthy alike of the exquisite story- 
teller who is made the recipient and of the 
exquisite poet who is giver. 
Exsa D’Esterre Keene, 








Grillparzer und Lope de Vega, Von Arturo 
Farinelli. (Berlin.) 

Tus is not a large volume; but, unless we 
are mistaken, its value is more than com- 
mensurate with its size—to all, at least, who 
take an interest in German criticism on 
Spanish poetry, and especially on the Spanish 
drama. Many of our countrymen accept 
without question any criticism on Spain 
and Spanish literature which comes from 
Germany : this little volume, with its 
history of German writers on the Spanish 
drama, shows well, and yet often uncon- 
sciously, both the strength and the weak- 
ness of German criticism. Our author marks 
indeed a great difference between the earlier 
and later German critics of Spanish litera- 
ture. He puts the dividing line somewhere 
about the middle of the century. Speaking 
of the earlier period, he says of Grillparzer’s 
first studies : 

‘* He had already learned more of the Spanish 
drama than many a critic who has undertaken 
to write a big book on the Spanish Theatre.” 


And again : 

“In their judgment of Spaniards Germans 
commonly fall into extremes.” 

Of the later writers, he says: 

“German lovers of the ‘Cosas de Espaiia’ 
after about the middle of the half century, with 
a fuller and more accurate knowledge than the 
Romantic school possessed, did not fall into the 
extravagances and the inane enthusiasm of 
their predecessors.” 

He shows how little the Schlegels and the 
whole of their school really know of Spanish, 
and that even Schack’s great work, though 
far the best, yet having been written before 
he was twenty-six years old, leaves much to 
be desired. Even Grillparzer, who made 
Lope’s works his lifelong study, who 
sought both inspiration and consolation 
from them, falls into the strangest errors 
when he compares Lope with other Spanish 
dramatists. Thus, he speaks of the influ- 
ence of Calderon on Lope, though Lope was 
fifty-eight years old before one of Calderon’s 
dramas had been acted; and in other 
ways it is plain that his knowledge of the 
early Spanish drama was of the most vague 
and confused kind. Yet, undoubtedly, he 
formed his own style and method of treat- 
ment in a great measure on that of Lope de 
Vega. 

There is a standing quarrel among 
admirers of Spanish literature on the com- 
parative merits of Calderon and Lope de 
Vega. Farinelli likens Calderon to Schiller, 
and Lope to Goethe. Calderon, he says, is 
the poet of one’s youth, Lope of one’s man- 
hood and riper years. We should rather 
think the preference would depend on the 
predominance of the purely poetic, and of 
the dramatic and theatrical instinct in the 
mind of the reader. The lover of pure 
poetry would always choose the dazzlin 
strains of Oalderon, the richly colow 
pictures which he continually puts before 
our eyes, the brilliant, almost excessive, 
ornament of his language; but the lover 
of the stage, the enthusiastic playgoer, who 
looks chiefly to the action, and the present 
effect on the boards of the acted play, will 
— Lope. Thus, of our English critics, 


pe is the favourite of the theatre-loving 


—— 





G. H. Lewes, Calderon of the more poetic 
enthusiast Archbishop Trench. Even Grill- 
parzer, while greatly preferring Lope as a 
dramatist, admits that Calderon is the 
higher poet. 

No poet or dramatist perhaps ever made 
a more loving, a closer, or a more perse- 
vering study of another poet and dramatist 
than did my poo of Lope. Yet he saw well 
the danger of mere copying, or of transla- 
tion. The influence of Lope in many of his 
pieces is unmistakable—whole passages are 
transferred ; yet Grillparzer ever saw the 
great difference, the impassable gulf, that 
lies between German and Spanish thought. 
It was only the impulse, the first inspiration, 
the striking, as it were, of the spark from 
the flint, that he sought in Lope. He tells 
us why he sought this inspiration from Lope 
rather than from any other dramatist. The 
great classical dramatists of Greece over- 
awed and oppressed him, as did also Shak- 
spere. They were too farabove him. Had 
he studied them, or tried to form himself on 
them as he did on Lope, he felt that he 
would have become their slave; and Cal- 
deron, with all his wealth of poetry, is less 
suited for the stage, is still more alien from 
German thought (in spite of all that the 
Romantic school might urge), than was 
Lope. Lope was not too far above him, 
yet his age and country were sufficiently 
remote to enable him to avoid the danger 
of direct imitation. In these comparative 
criticisms lie the great value of the present 
work. Not that we think that Grillparzer, 
or even his commentator, is always right. 
Sometimes, as it appears to us, they are 
wholly mistaken ; but they constantly rouse 
us to stimulating and interesting inquiry. 

One of the great differences between 
German and Spanish art is declared to be 
this : the former is symbolical, the latter is 
not. This distinction is a nice one. If 
Spanish art—literature is the art chiefly 
meant—is not symbolical, at least it is fre- 
quently allegorical, and still more often 
mystic. In fact, most of the best native 
Spanish critics hold that no one is competent 
to judge of Spanish literature who has not 
made a study of the great Spanish mystics. 
Allegory and symbol seem to approach one 
another very closely. Take Calderon’s “Life 
is a Dream,” with its corresponding “‘ Auto,” 
or a play like “La Sibila del Oriente,” or 
the character of Tamar in ‘ Los Oabellos 
de Absalom ’”’—we never read these without 
being reminded of the German stories of 
de la Motte Fouqué. The externals of the 
scenes and the drapery of the figures 
are different, but the fundamental spirit 
seems to us to be akin. There may bea 
greater vagueness in the North, a clearer, 
sharper outline in the South: thatis all. A 
truer distinction between the two peoples is 
that between sentiment and sentimentality. 
The German is sentimental: he likes to 
indulge in sentimentality. The Spaniard 
is full of sentiment, he has almost an excess 
of passionate feeling ; but he abhors senti- 
mentality. The difference is seen so well 
in the guitar-playing and singing of the 
Coplas : the foreigner from the North makes 
them both sentimental, and utterly spoils 
them. It is but lately that we read in a 
Spanish periodical, as the climax of an 
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enumeration of all the things most excru- 
ciating to a Spaniard, “an Englishman 
singing a Petenera.” It is this, we believe, 
which makes the imitation of Spanish 
literary and musical art so dangerous, and 


’ the translation so difficult to one of Northern 


blood. 

Grillparzer, dealing with Lope alone, will 
have it that the Spanish Theatre—especially 
the Comedias—is devoid of morality. It is 
not so much immoral as unmoral: we are for 
a time in a sphere where morality does not 
exist, and where a fantastic and self-contra- 
dictory code of honour has usurped its place. 
But the Spanish Comedia never pretended, 
as the German Theatre sometimes does, to 
be the instructor of the people in morality 
and virtue. It aims only to amuse. The 
instructive, the moral, nay the religious 
function of the Spanish Theatre is a thing 
apart from the Comedia. It was seriously 
undertaken in the religious plays and in the 
Autos, but no one looked for it in the 


, Comedia; and this fact should be always 


remembered when dealing with the ethics 
of the Spanish stage. 

But, perhaps the greatest surprise which 
meets the reader of the present work will be 
the repeated declaration that ‘‘ Lope ist ein 
Naturkind.” Is there not a confusion 
here? Lope, as said elsewhere, was essen- 
tially an improvisatore: he improvised nearly 
No one of 
equal poetic rank has ever excelled him in the 
ease with which he could throw off a play, 
or indite any quantity of melodious verse in 
almost any style: sonnet, ballad, elegy, 
satire, epistle, dialogue, epic—it was all 
the same to him. All was done with 
the same facility, and with almost equal 
skill and merit. There is nothing forced 
or laboured in his verse or in his 
drama. He understood, too, and valued, 
in fancy at least, the simplicity and 
dignity of a peasant’s life. But this is not 
equivalent to a love of nature, to a real 
feeling for nature, such as is implied in the 
phrase, ‘‘ ein grosser Naturfreund.” Grill- 
parzer thinks Lope more natural than Shak- 
spere. We allow that Milton seems to us 
not to have struck quite the right note in 
his famous couplet : 


‘* Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.’’ 


But, if we look to the deeper truth to nature 
in Shakspere’s characters, their self-con- 
sistency, and the reality with which they 
impress us, and compare these with Lope’s 
characters and situations and dénoiiments, 
surely we seem in the latter to be moving 
in a conventional puppet-world, which never 
stirs our deeper feelings as nature does, 
but only touches the surface waves, which 
can be rippled by the slightest breath. 
But, if mistaken here, Grillparzer is surely 
right in another remark, that the superiority 
of both Shakspere and of Lope, such as it 
is, consists greatly in this: that both had 
& practical knowledge of the stage, both 
wrote with a constant eye to, and with a 
clear perception of, stage-effect. Their plays 
were all intended primarily for the boards, 
and could all be acted. In this they have 
& vast advantage over all mere chamber 
dramatists or writers for the study. 





These remarks have, perhaps, grown 
tedious, and yet I fear that I have not left 
the impression which I wished to give: 
that for those who enjoy a study in com- 
parative criticism, for those who would 
estimate the value of what the Germans 
have written on the Spanish Theatre, there 
will scarcely be either a greater treat or 
a better guide, so far as Lope de Vega is 
concerned, than this present volume. 

WEntwortH WEBSTER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


An Imaginative Man, By R. 8. Hichens, 
(Heinemann. ) 


At Heart a Rake, By Florence Marryatt. 
(Horace Cox.) 


The Great Secret. 
(White. ) 
A Generation. By R. 8. Sievier. (Downey.) 


The End of the Run. By B. Galpin and 
Austin Oliver. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


Fanetta. By Ernest Maurice de Paris. 
(Remington. ) 

Apmrrers of Mr. Hichens’s now acknow- 
ledged work, Zhe Green Carnation, will be 
rather disappointed with An Imaginative 
Man. Not only will they find in it no por- 
traits—or caricatures—of living personages, 
but they will find very few epigrammatic 
smartnesses to gloat over. They will get 
few things better than this of Denison, the 
hero of the book : 

‘* He could not bring himself to see any close 
connexion between breeding and brandy; and 
the sort of good fellowship that is baptized in 
unnecessary whisky and soda, brought up by 
hand on gin and bitters, fostered in the bar, 
and made perfect by a deliberate drunkenness, 
seemed to him unusually imbecile.” 

This is simply a bit of good sense spoiled, 
if not sanieel absolutely false, i over- 
elaboration in the exposition. And, indeed, 
there is a sense of strain all through this 
book. Mr. Hichens is far too bent 
on beating the record—no easy task—for 
eccentricity in “‘ studies’ of morbidity. He 
gives two which are just about as pre- 
posterous and unwholesome as they well 
could be made. The one is Harry Denison, 
the ‘“‘imaginative man” himself, who is 
really a crank in search of the ideal, and 
who beats out his brains upon the Egyptian 
Sphinx. The other is Guy Aintree, a 
wretched, vicious lad in the last stage of 
consumption, who insists before he dies on 
seeing life—in other words, on getting 
drunk and watching lascivious dances in 
Cairo. There can be no question as to 
the ghastly power that is exhibited in every 
line of the portrait of Guy Aintree; and 
the night scene in Cairo may be allowed 
to be that perfect abandonment of wicked 
sensuality which is associated generally, but 
perhaps unjustly, with the Nile. The two 
women in 4n Imaginative Man, if not quite 
so strong as the men, seem to be more real. 
Poor Mrs. Denison, limp, harshly treated by 
her mad—or at least daft—husband, has 
many things to recommend her: in particular, 
her altogether unreasonable, but quitu 
natural, jealousy of her husband’s relations 
with Mrs, Aintree. Mrs, Aintree is a good 


By Hume Nisbet. 





study of a woman “ playing a part,” tryin 
to lengthen the life of her waneutier a ~ 
entering into his vices, and even pandering 
to them. An Imaginative Man has the look 
of an experiment, and not a very successful 
one. 


In At Heart a Rake, Miss Florence Mar- © 
ryatt endeavours to takea leaf out of the book 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton, but does not score a 
success. She has evidently no liking for the 
company of ‘‘ detached ” or “‘ emancipated ” 
women, and, as a consequence, fails to be at 
home among them. There is, it is true, a 
very fair amount of female smoking, drink- 
ing, and bad language—all marks of 
*‘ emancipation.” Poor Cissy Bernard 
thinks Miss Vipan a “ horrid little beast,” 
and, being in the habit of getting “blooms” 
from a stick held by her husband, “ kicks over 
the traces,” or, in other words, “ falls from 
the frying-pan into the fire,” or, in perhaps 
still plainer English, elopes with kind, 
pitiful Jack Austin. And then there 
is the lady cyclist who is ‘‘ arrayed in a 
Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers, and stock- 
ings, like a young fellow going after the 
rabbits,” and who appropriately enough 
exclaims ‘‘ D——n it!” although she rather 
spoils the effect of her emphasis by saying 
immediately afterwards, ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
but it does make a woman lose her tem- 
per.” Then there are plenty of the usual 
“ récherché little dinners.’”’ The scandal, 
too, is very nearly up to the mark. A 
good deal of* Miss Marryatt’s Lynn-Lin- 
tonism, however, is obviously artificial, 
and in plot her story hopelessly breaks 
down. Incompatibility separates Lady 
Phyllis Macnaughten, who is the fifth 
daughter of the Earl of Lisnor, of Sedgely 
Manor, in Hampshire, from her husband 
Ronald Macnaughten, though he had some 
of the oldest and bluest blood in Scotland 
flowing in his veins. They try a little 
experiment in the way of separation ; and, 
in particular, Lady Phyllis does her best 
to rub alone with swearing cyclists and 
other apparently kindred spirits of the 
Pushahead Club. But the experiment 
fails. They have a child, and at the 494th 
page that child brings them together; ‘‘ and 
for Roy’s sake they loved each other for 
ever afterwards, without a break.” This 
is a most ridiculous fiasco, but quite worthy 
of the book. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet would seem to have 
become a man with a mission; and more’s 
the pity, for, if he would only stick to the 
orthodox ‘‘ Bail up!” kind of melodramatic 
business, a considerable success as a novelist 
isassuredtohim. There is just a chance that 
the temptation ‘‘to lift a small corner of the 
heavy veil which hangs between to-day and 
to-morrow,” and which gave him “ no rest, 
night nor day, until he had accomplished 
his task,” has now exhausted itself. It 
does not conduce to good writing: at all 
events Mr. Nisbet, in his unregenerate 
bushranger days, would not have written : 
“The new humour is much too complete and 
sardonic for such an absolute power as poor old 
Mephistopheles. The old hell can only be 
regarded as a common-place skittle-alley to 
these gentlemen. The brimstone is not strong 
enough for their refined palates, They quaff a 
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more potent mixture, and play euchre or poker 
in a hotter place han would have satisfied dear 
old Faust.” 

The “Great Secret” or “‘ Hesperia” passages, 
which, by the way, recall certain of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s stories, being left out of 
consideration, it is but just to Mr. Nisbet to 
say that the first half of his new book is 
quite up to his best level of sensation. The 
combat for the possession of the Rockhampton 
between the crew and the Anarchist pas- 
sengers, the love-making of Philip and 
Adela, the diabolism of Doctor Fernandez, 
and the cannibalism, are of the most 
approved sensational kind. Indeed, some 
of it—such as the last episode—is rather 
too strong for the ordinary stomach. But 
all proves that, when Mr. Nisbet falls back 
again upon what he terms his “ later-gained 
practical materialism,” he will do as good 
work of its kind in the future as he has 
done in the past. 


Helena Maria Askew marries Herbert 
Chester without being in love with him. 
After living with Chester for a time, and 
bearing him a child, she falls in love with 
Harold Akehurst, a gallant soldier. The 
results are an elopement, for which she 
is herself mainly responsible, divorce from 
Chester, and marriage to Akehurst. Chester 
also marries again, this time happily, while 
Akehurst dies fighting during the military 
and political agonies which ended in the 
quelling of the Indian Mutiny. About 
one-third of Mr. Sievier’s story is taken 
up with the narration of these incidents ; 
the rest is devoted to the different en- 
tanglements in which young Akehurst and 
two young Chesters are involved. It is 
owing to a freak of heredity, no doubt, 
that the worst character in the book is a 
Chester who ought really to have been 
very good. Mr. Sievier rather spoils what 
otherwise would have been a strong story 
by little ambitious tricks of style, such as : 


‘*The sun peered luminously down upon the 
house-tops, and his dazzling rays played glee- 
fully round the fuliginous chimney-pots in 
iridescent gambols,” and ‘“‘ Mother Moon now 
threaded her silver web on high, and lit the 
path homeward for Winifred and Herbert.” 


In the eyes of some readers, no doubt, 
the element of sport which enters into 
The End of the Run will atone for its too 
obvious defects. Otherwise, the story is 
as commonplace as could be. Vera Arch- 
dale, the lively wife of a squire who is 
guilty of the enormity of reading Tennyson 
aloud, very naturally wearies of her 
husband, and amuses herself by falling 
mildly in love with a Captain Hulbert. 
Archdale dies. The Captain becomes Sir 
Lancelot, and then, of course, 

‘Vera, my darling, I have waited and waited, 
it seems to me hundreds of years, for this 
moment. Tell me, little one, do you still care 
for me, and will you be my own sweet wife ? 
There is no tie now, dear, to separate us; only 
tell me that you love me.” 

To be sure, Mrs. Archdale gets up a little 
excitement on her own account by becoming 
jealous of her husband’s attentions to a 
young Ww. man who turns out to be his own 
sister, and love and the turf are mixed up 


las @ whole, however, Zhe End of the Run 


must be pronounced as the flattest even of 
sporting novels that has recently appeared. 


Fanetta is a weakish story of the hyper- 
orthodox kind, but not altogether uninterest- 
ing, as there is a fair amount of incident 
in it. There is a prologue to the story, and 
that, of course, means heredity in villainy. 
It is very lurid in its way, as becomes the 
period of the Spanish Armada with which 
it deals ; for ‘‘ each gust came bellowing and 
shrieking across the limitless expanse of the 
ocean, driving the foam-crested waves with 
fearful violence against the black and j aged 
rocks which fringed the coast.” A ship of the 
Armada is wrecked, and two escaped fanatics 
named Morseant try to murder a gallant 
soldier, Da Vinci by name, for the sake of 
Church treasure. When in the story, there- 
fore, one is introduced to two men named 
Morson and Vincey, one is quite certain 
that they are destined to become rivals and 
enemies, that Morson will be the scoundrel 
and Vincey the victim, and—otherwise, why 
should there be a prologue at all ?—that 
there is treasure in the background, which 
will do a great deal of both harm and good. 
Reginald Morson is really as much of a 
villain as even a financial agent can be— 
he is a swindler and all but a murderer; 
while Vincey isa sad simpleton. They fight, 
of course, for Fanetta Raye, who is a very 
pretty girl under very strict guardianship. 
After this the plot runs on agreeably con- 
ventional lines. There is even produced 
the familiar device by which a girl is com- 
promised through ee a overnight in the 
hotel that shelters her lover. All, however, 
is well that ends well, though the baby 
language, into which the story appropriately 
dissolves at the end, is rather ow the 
average. Winiiam WALtLAcE. 








SOME BOOKS ON THEOLOGY. 


Persecution and Tolerance. By the Right Rev. 
Mandell Creighton. (Longmans.) Bishop 
Creighton’s preface apologises for the “‘ triviality 
of this book as a contribution to the investigation 
of a large subject”; but the reader of the five 
discourses, originally delivered as the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1893-4, will not find the apology 
necessary. The lectures are trivial only in 
comparison with what Dr. Creighton might 
give us. More suggestive, more original, and 
more learned the lecturer on this scale could 
hardly be. One is indeed surprised that the 
erudite author of the History of the Papacy 
can adapt himself so admirably to his stage, 
and indicate so easily and yet so completely 
all that the most exhaustive treatise could 
elaborate on the subject. In three ways the 
lectures are noticeable. Their spiritual eleva- 
tion and high moral standard we are grateful 
for. The bishop’s uncompromising exposure 
of the essential immorality of the persecuting 
spirit and its disloyalty to Christ is of the 
highest value, and, if we may say so, comes 
with special authority from a teacher holding 
Dr. Creighton’s rank. Christ’s rebuke of the 
proposal to call down fire from heaven is the 
bishop’s starting-point. His thoughtful and 
detailed exposition of this incident is followed 
by a rapid and exhaustive survey of the 
teaching and practice of the apostles with 
regard to tolerance. But, secondly, this vin- 
dication of the teaching of the New Testament 


growth of the persecuting spirit in the histo: 
of the Church. It is pre tw that persecu- 
tion “ was adopted by the Church from the 
system of the world, when the Church accepted 
the responsibility of maintaining order in the 
community.” That the State should wish to 
run the Church into its own mould was in- 
evitable. ‘‘ Was it equally inevitable that the 
Church should eagerly consent?” A discussion 
of these points, full of interest, leads finally to 
a short consideration of the evolution of 
tolerance and our security for it at the t 
time. In so far as tolerance “ rests y on 
a basis of empiricism,” there is little security 
for its continuance. Many of us will agree 
with Dr. Creighton that “practically we are 
tolerant because no harm comes of being so,” 
and endorse his analysis of this state of mind 
into mere indifference. This indifference is a 
vice, not a virtue: it ‘‘ means only that our 
standard of ethical j t in dealing with 
secular history needs raising.” But, thirdly, a 
t part of the charm of the lectures resides 
in the proofs and illustrations. The choice of 
them is so admirable that we are scarcely 
aware of the restraint Dr. Creighton must have 
omy upon his erudition. It is not only when 

e is adducing instances out of the common 
track, such as the treatises of Paramo and of 
Marsiglio of Padua, that we admire Dr. 
Creighton’s learning; it is even more con- 
spicuous when he gives us exactly the best 
quotations to illustrate the inconsistencies of 
Gerson, Luther, and Sir Thomas More—quota- 
tions in themselves memorable as well as irre- 
sistibly apt to the bishop’s argument. But the 
lecturer’s power of apposite and useful quota- 
tion, which he never abuses, must strike every 
reader. This inadequate ought to 
indicate that Dr. Creighton has written a very 
fascinating book, contain many excellences, 
of which the first is the rightness and courage 
of its ethical teaching. 

A Service of Angels. By the Rev. Henry 
Latham. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
Readers of Pastor Pastorum will recognise in A 
Service of Angels the same qualities of style and 
thought which ag a og Mr. Latham’s 
earlier volume. Mr. Latham, as a thinker, is 
always first hand. His ideas, frequentl 
original, are always individualised and crea 
afresh in their thinker’s mind. To isolate and 
define the peculiarity of Mr. Latham’s style 
and thought is not easy. They owe their charm, 
we are inclined to think, to the fact that Mr. 
Latham does not strain after originality or 
newness of treatment. His first aims are those 
of the schoolmaster and scholar. He must be 
clear, and he must be accurate; and yet there 
is in him a mental independence which no 
weight of custom or authority of genius can 
overwhelm. These characteristics are almost 
essentials if a man at this date would write 
another Life of Christ, and they explain at once 
the success of Pastor Pastorum. The interest 
of A Service of Angels is naturally slighter 
than that of a Life of Christ; but most readers 
of Mr. Latham’s other books will be surpri 
to find him among the mystics, and their curi- 
osity will be whetted by his choice of subject. 
His reasons for writing, like the essay itself, 
are characteristic. The sight of ‘‘a glorious 
green lizard with golden rims to his eyes,” 
basking in the sunniest nook of the broken 
coping of a wall, near Siena, on the first warm 
day of spring, remained with Mr. Latham, and 
became in his mind a realised of radiant 
animal happiness which, for a moment, his 
eyes had been opened to see. He is conscious 
how easily he might have missed this sight ; 
how y he became aware of it; and he is 
convinced that, whether he saw it or not, it 
was meant for some spiritual intelligence to 
appreciate and enjoy. is is the “‘ service of 
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conviction kept in bounds continually by the 
author’s d of being unreasonable or fanci- 
ful. Most of us will feel that the conviction of 
such a service cannot be argued into us; but 
perhaps it may come if we can discover our 
own lizard. e sudden perception of some 
unusual marvel or loveliness of nature brings 
with it the impression that we are not the first 
or the only spectators of our marvel. But Mr. 
Latham is not content to accept his own 
conviction without further inquiry and 
criticism. He explains to us very carefully 
and beautifully how it arose, and then follows 
it up by an examination of all Christ’s 
sayings about angels, and a conscientious 
attempt to define accurately what a Christian’s 
belief —— to be on this mysterious but fasci- 
nating subject. We need scarcely say that, in 
the course of his inquiry, Mr. La "8 powers 
of original, sincere, and patient thoughtful- 
ness are given ample scope. To many the 
examination of the New Testament texts will 
be the most interesting and valuable of 
the essay; but it is the fusion of scholarly 
precision and caution with devotion to a 
spiritual conviction which constitutes the 

ial charm of the volume. We notice that 
Mr. Latham has no word to say on the subject 
of evil angels. 

The Temptation of Jesus. By Robert Eyton. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.). Five out of fourteen 
sermons give the title to Canon Eyton’s volume. 
We could have wished all fourteen to deal with 
the same subject! The five sermons on the 
Temptation leave us with a strong impression 
that the preacher has much more to say on this 
theme which he has not given himself space to 
elaborate; and the few verses which in the 

record the Temptation are so crammed 
with spiritual suggestion that we desire a 
preacher of power and originality to squeeze 
them as dry as he can before leaving them ; 
we resent his — on to other subjects just 
when he hag thoroughly arrested our attention 
upon this first theme. Canon Eyton’s sermons 
are striking, because he is continually eloquent 
and moving, and yet contrives to keep his 
springs of emotion fresh and natural. It is 
more difficult for the preacher to be original 
and sincere cnetieadlig than mentally ; but 
Canon Eyton succeeds in both directions, and 
that without any strain or obvious effort. This 
is the difficult art of the preacher! He must 
be neither dull nor fantastic! To be original at 
any price is to be false, but not to be original at 
all is to reject the Spirit. It rather surprises 
us that Canon Eyton, in the beginning of his 
account of the first Temptation, should insist so 
strongly upon Christ’s exhaustion : ‘‘ His — 
was parched and blackened with the terrible 
heat of the wilderness.” Does the Canon hold 
that the fast was miraculous or natural? If 
it was miraculous, why does the miracle stop 
half = ? This is only one point upon which 
we should like to ask questions. The view that 
in the last Temptation Satan offered to disappear 
from the earth, is another. But every thought- 
ful preacher ts to hearers with ears to 
hear more questions than he can give answers to. 
These five sermons are clear and inspiring. 
Their vigour of phrase and stress of emotion 
rarely flag. We get in rapid succession epi- 
grams like the description of religious a. 
who are “‘ often feeble and ineffective—the soft 
padding of the universe”’ ; suggestive comments 
on questions of to-day, like the defence, on 
p. 30, of the modern novel ‘often told with 
settings that lack the sense of conscientiousness 
about them,” against ‘the stupid and untrae 
thinness of the last century plays and novels ”’ ; 
and striking thoughts, such as: ‘‘ We think that 
time will make a change. Time can make no 
change. That which been, is.” We have 
taken our instances from the first five sermons ; 
but we could have quoted as readily from the 





e 


nine ‘‘ other sermons” of the volume. Canon 


Eyton never falls below his own level. 


The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. By James 
Stalker, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. 
Stalker’s preface tell us that, ever since he wrote 
in a contracted form the Life of Christ, he has 
wished ‘to describe on a much more extended 
scale the closing pone of the Saviour’s 
earthly history.”” The volume before us realises 
this aspiration. It is a ‘‘ devotional history of 
our Lord’s Passion,’’ beginning with the arrest 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, and ending with 
the burial in Joseph’s sepulchre. Readers will 
find in it the same qualities of thought and 
style which distinguished Jinago Christi. It is 
necessarily less original in method, and more 
restricted in subject than the earlier work ; but 
its spiritual elevation is higher, and its interest 
more entirely concentrated on one theme, 
Dr. Stalker warns readers that, although he in- 
tends his chapters to be devotional, he ‘has 
not on this account written in the declamatory 
and interrogatory style common in devotional 
books.” He complains that he finds some 
even of the most famous books on the 
Passion ‘‘intolerably tedious, because they are 
written, so to speak, in oh’s and ah’s.” It is 
the special merit and distinction of Dr. Stalker’s 
narrative that he avoids thissnare. The strong 
restraint he puts upon his own feelings, and the 
serious sense of responsibility under which he 
writes, find most impressive expression in his 
style. The reader who does not care for a 
‘** devotional history of the Passion” will not 
care for Dr. Stalker’s. He makes no effort to 
be original, he makes little effort to be pic- 
turesque; but he is essentially and sincerely 
religious, and holds his reader firmly in that 
mood from cover to cover of his book. The 
book is very evenly written. The seven chapters 
on the Seven Words from the Cross (chaps. 
xiv.-xx.) will be found, from the devotional 
point of view, most valuable, and the study of 
Pilate’s character and motives is the most 
original and interesting section of the book. 
Dr. Stalker resists the attempt to palliate the 
guilt of Judas. He finds the vice of avarice, 
which “ breaks all the commandments,” and in 
the history of the world has been ‘a passion of 
demonic strength,” a quite sufficient reason 
for his fall. But Dr. Stalker is not quite fair 
to De Quincey and other apologists for Judas. 
He very rightly insists that we are ‘not to 
think of Judas asa sinner apart and alone” ; 
but this is exactly what Christians have done, 
and what the apologists wish to protest against. 
Again, what does Dr. Stalker mean by saying 
that suicide ‘‘ must be pronounced the most 
contemptible act of which a human being is 
capable” ? Was the suicide of Judas more con- 
temptible than the kiss? And why must the 
self-murderer ‘‘ virtually deny the character and 
even the existence of God” ? Dr. Stalker's para- 
graph on. this question seems to us conventional 
and unconvincing. Chap. v.,on Herod Antipas, 
is a delicate and powerful piece of analysis. 


RONALD BAYNE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
begin in November the publication of a series 
of handy volumes, designed to present in a 
popular form the local history of the counties 
of Scotland. The following have already been 
arranged for: Berwick and Haddington, by Mr. 
John Skelton; Edinburgh and Linlithgow, by 
Mr. P. Hume Brown; Roxburgh, Peebles, and 
Selkirk, by Sir George Douglas; Dumfries, 
Kircudbright, and Wigtown, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell; Ayr and Renfrew, by Mr. R. F. 
McEwen; Lanark, by Sir James Dr. Mark- 





Forfar and Kincardine, by the Rev. Dr. John 
Woodward; Aberdeen and Banff, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Allardyce; Perth and Clackmannan, by 
Mr. Scott Moncreiff Penney ; Inverness, by the 
Very Rev. Dr. J. Cameron Lees; Meray and 
Nairn, by Sheriff Rampini; Orkney and Shet- 
land, by Mr. J. G. Moodie Heddle. There is 
to be a large paper edition, limited to one 
hundred copies, printed on hand-made paper, 
with head-pieces and initials introdu into 
the text, and the maps printed in colour. 

UNIFORM with this series of county histories, 
and as an introduction or companion to any 
one of the volumes, Messrs. Blackwood have 
also in preparation Prehistoric Scotland, by Dr. 
Robert Munro, with numerous illustrations 
from drawings by the author and from other 
sources. 


Mr. 8. R. Crockett has been engaged for 
some time on a book for children, to be called 
Sweetheart Travellers: a Child’s Book for 
Children, for Women, and for Men. He is 
now revising the last sheets, and Messrs. Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. hope to have it ready 
on October 15. Mr. Gordon Browne has done 
the principal illustrations. 

Mr. ANDREW LAno’s Christmas volume, to 
be published in the course of the present month, 
is entitled The True Red Story Book. Like 
previous volumes of the series, it will have 
numerous illustrations by Mr. Henry J. Ford. 


THE latest addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
announcements of forthcoming books is Prin- 
— of International Law, by T. J. Lawrence, 
LL.D., the recently appointed lecturer in mari- 
time law at the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich. Mr. Lawrence resigned this post on 
going to, America in 1892, and was reappointed 
on the death of his successor in the present 
year. 


Messrs. J. SHIELLS & Co., of Bury-street, 
announce the publication of a new edition of 
the Works of Edgar Allan Poe, in eight 
volumes, the first two of which will be issued 
early in October, and the whole by the begin- 
ning of December. Each volume will be illus- 
trated with three photogravures, the ter 
number of them from original drawings by Mr. 
F. C. Tilney, the remainder being reproductions 
A portraits or of scenes connected with Poe’s 

e. 

Messrs. J. SHELLS & Co. will also publish 
this month a reprint of 7'he Suicide’s Grave, 
by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, which 
originally appeared anonymously in 1824, 
under the title of ‘‘ Private Memoirs and Con- 
fessions of a Justified Sinner.” It will now be 
illustrated with six photogravures, after draw- 
ings by Mr. R. Easton Stuart. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL, of Charing Cross- 
road, will issue shortly a book by Mr. Arthur 
Lynch, entitled Human Documents. It consists 
of a series of studies of pairs of contemporary 
men and women, considered as representative 
of the complex life of the nineteenth century. 
The following is a list of Mr. Lynch’s subjects : 
The Prince of Wales and Kaiser Wilhelm ILI., 
Arthur Balfour and Joseph Chamberlain, Jobn 
Burns and Tom Mann, W. T. Stead and T. P. 
O’Connor, Zola and Rudyard Kipling, Sarah 
Bernhardt and Ada Rehan, Alexander Bain 
and Herbert Spencer, Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts. 


As previously announced in the ACADEMY, 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia will be re-issued in 
monthly volumes, beginning on November 1. 
Since the completion of the new edition in 
1893, the entire work has been reprinted, every 
article has been carefully revised, and altera- 
tions made wherever these seemed necessary, 
thus bringing it up to the present date, and 
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Mr. J. Compron Rickert, M.P., author of 
“The Quickening of Caliban,” &c., has written 
a new work, entitled Christianity in Common 
Speech: Suggestions for an Every-day Belief, 
which will shortly published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

A NOVEL by a new writer will be published 
by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier in 
October. The title is The Quest of a Heart, 
and the author Mr. Caldwell Stewart. 


Tue Tower Publishing Company will issue 
early in October Mr. Fred T. Jane’s new book, 
Blake of the ** Rattlesnake,” illustrated by the 
author. 

Mr. BertTraM DoseEtt will publish shortly 
Like Stars that Fall: a Story of Music-hall 
Life, by Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer. 

THE sixth and concluding volume of Cassell’s 
“New Technical Educator” will be issued 
during the present month. The work extends 
to upwards of 2000 pages, and contains many 
h of illustrations. 


Messrs. Exxior Stock announce for 
immediate publication Tie Story of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah, by Mrs. Henry Hill; and 
also Dr. Mackennal’s The Seven Churches of 
Asia considered as Types of the Religious Life of 
To-day. 

Mr. Joun Hoco announces The Land of 
Arthur: its Heroes and Heroines, by Marie 
Trevelyan, completing a trilogy of books about 
the history, legends, and folk-lore of Wales. by 
the same author; Plucky Rex and The Lad j/rom 
London, two books for young readers ; together 
with V'he Housewife’s Handy-Book, and Drinks 
of all Kinds, Hot and Cold, for all Seasons. 


Mr. D. B. Uppixe, of Boston, U.S., an- 
nounces a new translation of Don Quixote, by 
Mr. George Santyana, of Harvard University. 
It will be in four thin folio volumes, on hand- 
made paper, with twelve full-page illustrations, 


Dr. GEIKIE’s Life of Christ has been trans- 
lated into Russian, with official sanction ; and 
M. Pobiedonostzeff has caused it to be adopted 
as a reading book in all ecclesiastical middle 
schools, 

Tue Rev. Charles A. Salmond will issue 
shortly, through Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, Yor Days of Youth: a Bible Text 
and Talk for every Day of the Year. 


THE new issue of the Agnostic Annual, to be 
published this week by Messrs. W. Stewart & 
Co., will contain a rejoinder, by Mr. Samuel 
Laing, to Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘The Foundations of 
Belief” ; and also a paper by Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton on ‘‘ The Man Christ Jesus: the Germ 
of the Christian Myth.” 


We have received the prospectus of a 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Auslindisches Unter- 
richtswesen, to be edited by Dr. J. Wychgram, 
and to be published by Voigtliinder, of Leipzig. 
The annual subscription, of 10s. 6d. for four 
quarterly parts, may be paid through Mr. Th. 
Wohlleben, of Great Russell-street. In the list 
of contributors we notice the names of Prof. 
Breul, of Cambridge ; Prof. Kuno Meyer, of 
Liverpool; Prof. Georg Fiedler, of Birming- 
ham; Dr. J. J. Findlay, Mr. Michael Sadler ; 
and of several women connected with higher 
education. 

THE Alpine Club has now entered into 
possession of its new house at 23, Saville- 
row—not far from the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

THE annual meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association was held at the Notting- 
ham University College, on Thursday, October 
3, for the election of officers, the reading and 
discussion of papers on library matters, and the 
nspection of some new library appliances. 









UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. GgorGcE SarntTspuRyY, formerly of 
Merton College, Oxford, has been nominated 
by the Crown to the chair of rhetoric and 
English literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh, vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
David Masson. We may mention that among 
Mr. Saintsbury’s contemporaries at Merton 
were the late Prof. Minto and Mr. Grant 
Allen, while Mr. Andrew Lang was elected to 
a fellowship there before he left. 


AnoTHER vacant Scotch chair has been 
filled by the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
William Leslie Davidson to be professor of logic 
and metaphysics at Aberdeen—a chair that 
has been held since’ Dr. Alexander Bain’s 
retirement by the late Prof. Minto and Prof. 
Adamson. 

On Tuesday, being the first day of Michael- 
mas term at Cambridge, Mr. Charles Smith, 
Master of Sidney Sussex, was formally 
admitted as Vice-Chancellor; and the Rev. 
A. Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s, delivered 
the usual valedictory address on laying down 
office, in which he reviewed the events of the 
last academical year. 


Furi. term will commence next week at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. 


Tue Rev. Dr. 8. G. Phear has been compelled, 
by the state of his health, to resign the master- 
ship of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, which 
he has held since 1871. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish on October 16 the Life of John Stuart 
Blackie, written by Anna M. Stoddart. It will 
be in two volumes, with an etching after Sir 
George Reid’s portrait of the Professor and 
other illustrations. 


Dr. J. P. Kuenen, of Leyden, has been 
appointed to the new Harris chair of physics in 
University College, Dundee. The vacancy in 
the principalship, caused by Dr. Petersen’s 
transfer to Toronto, has not yet been filled 
up; but Prof. Yule Mackay has been re- 
quested to perform the duties of the office in 
the interim. 


THE new buildings of Aberdare Hall at 
Cardiff will be formally opened on Tuesday 
next by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


UnvER the joint auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society and the London Society 
for University Extension, Mr. H. T. Mackinder 
will deliver a course of twenty lectures on ‘‘ The 
Principles of Geography, with Illustrations from 
the Atlantic and Britain,” at Gresham College, 
on Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning on October 7. 
Each lecture will be illustrated with diagrams, 
and will be followed by a class for more detailed 
study. A course of lectures on ‘‘ The Poetics 
and Ethics of Aristotle”’ will also be delivered 
at Gresham College by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 


TuE following courses, each of ten lectures, 
are to be delivered at Toynbee Hall during the 
present term: ‘‘ English and Continental His- 
tory—1697 to 1782,” by Mr. S. R. Gardiner ; 
‘*Wordsworth,” by the Rev. Philip Wicksteed ; 
‘* Life and its Functions,’’ by Mr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell; and ‘“‘ Modern Chemistry,” by Mr. 
W. Tate. 

THE following lectures on English Church 
History will be delivered at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Bishop of Peterborough will 
give three lectures on ‘‘ Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln (1235-1253),” on Fridays, 
November 8, 15, 22, at 7.30 to 8.30 p.m.; the 
Bishop of Stepney will give six lectures on 
“The Christianising of the English Kingdoms 
other than Kent,” on Thursdays and Tuesdays, 
November 28 and December 3, 5, 10, 12, 17, 
at 1.30 to 2 p.m. 





TRANSLATION. 

(Seneca, ‘* Oedipus,” 980 sq.) 
Fare drives us on : yield we to fate, 
No carking cares will mend our state, 
Or change the web that fortune weaves. 
Poor mortal man, who sins and grieves, 
His course fore-fixed from heaven receives ; 
There is the thread relentless spun 
Of every life beneath the sun. 
Their ordered path all things pursue, 
And from the old was born the new. 
No god that is the causal chain 
That knits events might break in twain, 
No prayer avails—his race each one 

Fore-ruled must run. 
G. A. H, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE present number of the Antigquary is 
above the average. The paper by the Rev, 
E. Maule Cole, on ‘“‘The Wayside Crosses on 
the Wolds of the East Riding of Yorkshire,” is 
especially noteworthy. The shafts are gone, 
but the bases remain in a more or less muti- 
lated condition. Mr. Cole surmises, and we 
think justly, that most of them are of the 
eleventh century, or even earlier. Their rude 
forms, and almost entire absence of ornament, 
indicate their high antiquity. The writer 
thinks that the destruction of our wayside 
crosses took place in the time of the Common- 
wealth. We do not question that the few that 
then remained were mutilated or destroyed 
during the reign of Puritanism. We have 
painful evidence that such was the case. The 
grand cross at Ruthwell was thrown down and 
wantonly injured at the beginning of the 
troubles, and other examples might be given ; 
but we believe that by far the greater number 
of them had suffered in the reign of Edward VI. 
and in the early years of Elizabeth. That 
wayside crosses were once very common objects 
is certain. They are constantly mentioned as 
boundary marks in charters and manorial 
records ; and in various parts of the country 
their memory is still preserved by names of 
fields, such as White-cross, Crosham, Cross- 
croft, Cross-path, and High-cross. The paper 
is freely illustrated from photographs taken by 
Mr. Thel well, of Sledmere. The unsigned paper 
on the now destroyed church of Selmeston in 
Sussex is an interesting memorial of an old 
building that has passed away. It was pulled 
down about thirty years ago, because it was 
pronounced to be unsafe. Who made this 
statement we do not know. We have heard 
off-hand assertions of a similar kind ventured 
upon with great rashness. There were two 
interesting features in the old church which 
have been retained in its successor. The south 
aisle was separated from the nave by wooden 
piers, which the writer thinks were of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The other noteworthy object was the com- 
munion-table, which was a stout frame of wood, 
on which rested the old mensa or altar-slab, 
still retaining its five crosses. The author ex- 
precses himself as glad to be able to tell his 
readers that this curious compromise between 
the old and the new “still occupies its old 
position, and forms the altar in the present 
church.” We are informed in the ‘ Notes for 
the Month” that in some of the old churches 
in the Isle of Man there are, or were a few 
years ago, the arms of the Dukes of Athole 
painted on boards, as our own royal arms were 
to be seen until they were swept away by the 
zeal of restorers. The Dukes of Athole were 
kings of Man, inheriting the monarchy from 
the Stanleys: they evidently copied the prac- 
tice of their Lord Paramount of England in 
this form of heraldic display, as in other matters 
of graver moment. We trust that one or 
more of these pictures may be copied ere it is 


too late, 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Art.—‘‘ Antonio Allegri da Correggio,’”’ by 
Dr. Corrado Ricci, translated by Miss Florence 
Simmonds, with about 40 full-page illustra- 
tions, and over 200 other text illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and 
his Time,” by Emile Michel, translated by Miss 
Florence Simmonds, second edition, with 
additional plates; ‘‘ A Catalogue of the Museo 
del Prado at Madrid,” compiled by E. Lawson, 
with illustrations. 

Criticism and History.—A new series of short 
histories of the ancient and modern literatures 
of the world, edited by Edmund Gosse. The 
following volumes will probably be the first 
to appear :—‘‘ French Literature,” by Prof. 
Edward Dowden ; ‘‘ Ancient Greek Literature,” 
by Prof. Gilbert G. A. Murray; ‘‘ English 
Literature,” by the editor; ‘‘ Italian Litera- 
ture,” by Dr. Richard Garnett; ‘‘ Modern 
Scandinavian Literature,” by Dr. Georg 
Brandes; ‘Spanish Literature,” by J. Fitz- 
Maurice Kelly; and ‘Japanese Literature,” 
by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain. ‘ William 
Shakspere: a Critical Study,” by Georg 
Brandes, translated from the Norwegian by 
William Archer, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Essays,” by 
Arthur Christopher Benson, of Eton College ; 
a uniform edition of the works of Edmund 
Gosse, 2? prose) a new edition of 
“Seventeenth Century Studies,” ‘‘Life of 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S8.,” ‘Gossip in a 
Library,” ‘‘The Secret of Narcisse: a 
Romance,” ‘‘ Questions at Issue,” and (in verse) 
‘*In Russet and Silver,” ‘‘On Viol and Flute,” 
‘* Firdausi in Exile, and Other Poems,” ‘‘ King 
Erik: a Tragedy.” ‘Israel among the 
Nations,” translated from the French of 
Anatole Leroy Beaulieu; ‘‘ Undercurrents of 
the Second Empire,” by Albert D. Vandam ; 
** A Book of Scoundrels,” by Charles Whibley ; 
a Memoir Series, consisting of cheap editions of 
Waliszewski’s ‘‘ Romance of an Empress,” and 
‘*The Story of a Throne,” Masson’s ‘‘ Napoleon 
and the Fair Sex’; and ‘‘ Gaulot’s “ A Friend 
of the Queen” ; also a cheaper edition of ‘‘ The 
Great War of 189—,”’ by Rear-Admiral Colomb, 
Col. Maurice, and others. 

Literature.—“ Anima Poetae,” edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge—a selection of the 
contents of the unpublished note-books of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge; an entirely new 
edition of the Poetical Works and Letters of 
Lord Byron, in 10 vols., edited by W. E. 
Henley. 

Biography.—‘‘ The Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Ernest Renan,”’ with a prefatory memoir 
of his sister Henriette, and portraits; ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of Charles Gounod,” with portrait ; 
‘* Robert Earl Nugent,” by Claud Nugent, with 
portraits and other illustrations. 

Philosophy.—The works of Dr. Max Nordau 
—‘* Paradoxes,” ‘‘ Conventional Lies of our 
Civilisation ” (second edition) and ‘‘ Degenera- 
tion” (eighth edition) ; ‘Genius and Degenera- 
tion,” by Dr. Hirsch. 

Drama and Poetry.—The completion of the 
uniform edition of the Plays of A. W. Pinero ; 
new uniform editions of ‘‘ On Viol and Flute,” 
‘Firdausi in Exile,” by Edmund Gosse; a 
selection from the of Coventry Patmore, 
by Alice Meynell, entitled ‘‘The Poetry of 
Pathos and Delight,” with a photogravure 
portrait from an oil painting by John Sargent. 

The Great Educators.—‘ Rousseau,” by 
Paul H. Hanus; ‘“‘ Horace Mann,” by Nicholas 
Murray Butler; ‘‘Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold,” by J. G. Fitch; and “‘ Pestalozzi; or 
the Friend and Student of Children.” 

Science.—‘* Movement,” translated from the 
French of E. Marey by Eric Pritchard; ‘‘ The 
Biological Problem of To-day,” from the 
German of Prof. Oscar Hertwig, of Berlin, 





by P. Chalmers Mitchell, with a preface by the 
translator. 


Fiction.—A new novel by Hall Caine; ‘‘ The 
House Beautiful,” by Henry James, to be 
followed by a new novel by the same writer ; 
‘* Tiiuminations,” by Harold. Frederic ; ‘‘ Her- 
bert Vanlennert,” by C. F. Keary; ‘‘ The 
Dancer in Yellow,” by W. E. Norris; ‘‘ Cor- 
ruption,” by Percy White; and a new edition 
of ‘‘Mr. Bailey Martin,” by the same author; 
“‘The Years that the Locust hath Eaten,” by 
Annie E. Holdsworth ; ‘‘ A Self-Denying 
Ordinance,” by M. Hamilton; ‘‘ Miss Grace of 
All Souls,” by Edward William Tirebuck ; ‘‘ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau,” by H. G. Wells. In 
the ‘‘ Pioneer Series” —‘‘ The Demagogue and 
Lady Phayre,” by William J. Locke. 

Translations.—‘‘ Stories for Ninon,” by Zola ; 
in the uniform edition of the novels of Ivan 
Turgenev, translated by Constance Garnett—‘‘ A 
Sportsman’s Sketches,” in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Smoke, and 
Virgin Soil,” in 2 vols.; in the uniform edition 
of the novels of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, edited 
by Edmund Gosse—‘‘A Happy Boy,” ‘‘ The 
Fisher Maiden,” ‘‘ The Bridal March,” ‘‘ Magn- 
hild,” ‘‘ Captain Mansana, and Other Stories ” ; 
in Mr. Heinemann’s ‘‘ International Library ’’— 
‘*Woman’s Folly,” translated from the Italian 
of Gemma Ferruggia; Jonas Lie’s ‘‘ Niobe,” 
from the Norwegian; and Jacobsen’s “ Niels 
Lyhné,” from the Danish; a new edition 
of Hector Malot’s story ‘‘ En Famille,” under 
the title of ‘‘Her Own Folk,” translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd. 





MESSRS. JAMES NISBET & CO’S. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Biblicaland Devotional.—‘ Have Mercy upon 
Me: the Prayer of the Penitent in the Fifty- 
first Psalm explained and applied,” by the 
Rev. Andrew Murray; and new editions 
of “The Holiest of All” and ‘Abide in 
Christ,” by the same author; “ Biblical 
Character Sketches,” by Dean Farrar; ‘‘The 
Prodigal at Home Again,” by the Rev. F. 
Bourdillon ; ‘‘ Morning Sunlight: Daily Devo- 
tional Readings for one year,” by Charlotte 
Murray; ‘Salvation and Service,” by the 
Rev. George Everard; ‘‘In the Footprints of 
St. Paul,” by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, with a 
map and illustrations; ‘‘The Struggles of a 
Russian Reformer,” by Jaakoff Prelooker, 
illustrated; ‘‘The Children’s Prayer Book: 
Devotions for the use of the Young for one 
month,” by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt; 
‘« Living Sacrifices,” by the Rev. W. B. Birtt, 
with introduction by the Rev. J. Ossian Davies; 
‘‘ New Testament Hours,’ vol. iii., ‘‘ St. Paul : 
His Life and Epistles,”’ being vol. ii. of ‘“‘ The 
Apostles,” by Dr. Cunningham Geikie; also 
‘* Life of St. Paul,” in 2 vols., being vols. ii. 
and iii. of ‘‘ New Testament Hours’’; ‘‘ The 
First Chapter of Genesis Justified,” by Samuel 
J. Leresche; ‘‘ For the Work of the Ministry : 
a Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral Theo- 
logy,” by Prof. Garden Blaikie, new edition, 
corrected and with enlarged appendices ; 
‘‘ Helps for Holy Days” ; ‘‘ The Gospel and Its 
Ministry,” by Dr. R. Anderson, new edition ; 
“The Rev. George Smith, C.M.S., Missionary 
te China from 1858 to 1863,” by Emily 
Headland; new volume of the ‘Biblical 
Illustrator,” by the Rev. J. 8S. Exell, 
“1 Corinthians,” vol. ii. 

General.—‘‘ Glimpses through Life’s Win- 
dow,” selections from the writings of the 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, with portrait; 
‘‘Girls: Faults and Ideals,” a friendly talk 
with quotations from young men’s letters; 
‘* Young Men: Faults and Ideals,” a friendly 
talk with quotations from girls’ letters, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller; ‘ Aspiration and 
Achievement,” a book for young men, b 


F, A. Atkins; ‘‘In a Mule Litter to the Tom 





of Confucius,” by Alex. Armstrong, illustrated ; 
‘* Earnest Young Heroes,” Ion Keith Falconer, 
Hedley Vicars, Lieutenant Boldero, R.N., and 
Mackay of Uganda, by the Rev. 8. F. Harris, 
with portraits ; ‘‘ Some Common Insects,” by 
Emily Dibdin, illustrated; ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by John Bunyan, with 40 illustra- 
tions by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., new edition ; 
‘* Hearty Counsels from Pastor to People,” by 
the Rev. J. E. Brigg; ‘‘In Memoriam: Rev. 
James Hamilton, D.D., F.1.8., Minister of 
Regent-square Presbyterian Church, London,” 
by Robert Naismith. 

Narrative.—‘‘ The Lady’s Manor,” by Mrs. 
Marshall, illustrated by W. Lance; ‘The 
Cruise of the Rover Caravan,” by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, illustrated by Charles Whymper; 
‘* Katherine’s Keys,” by Sarah Doudney, 
illustrated by Charles Richardson; ‘‘ The 
King’s Recruits,”’ adapted from the German by 
Mrs. Pereira, illustrated; ‘‘ Tudor Queens and 
Princesses,” by Sarah Tytler, illustrated; 
‘*Ship Daphne,” by the Rev. T. 8. Millington, 
illustrated; ‘‘ A Salt Water Hero,” by the Rev. 
E. A. Rand, illustrated; ‘‘The Saga Book of 
Lunda,” by Jessie M. E. Saxby, illustrated by 
C. O. Murray ; ‘‘ The Adventures of a Young 
Stowaway,” by Mrs. George Corbett, illus- 
trated; ‘‘St. Martin’s Summer,” by Rose 
Porter; ‘‘ Vanished Hand,” by Sarah Doudney, 
illustrated; ‘‘ Bitter and Sweet,” by Sarah 
Doudney, illustrated; ‘‘ Marigold,” by Agnes 
Giberne, illustrated; ‘“‘The Days of Bruce,” 
by Grace Aguilar; ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
by E. P. Roe; new volumes in the ‘‘ Piigrim 
Series,” illustrated—‘‘ Mother’s Recompense,” 
‘* Home Influence,” and ‘‘ The Days of Bruce,” 
by Grace Aguilar; ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
by Oliver Goldsmith; and “A Candle in the 
Sea,” by the Rev. E. A. Rand. 





MESSRS, BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘‘Mon, Cities, and Events,” by W. Beatty- 
Kingston; ‘‘The Man on the March,” by 
Martin Cobbett ; ‘1500 Miles an Hour,” by 
Charles Dixon, illustrated by Captain Layard ; 
‘‘Charterhouse, 1611-1895,” in pen and ink, 
by C. R. B. Barrett, with a preface by George 
Smythe; ‘“‘ Economics,” being the history of 
ideas in economics, by Henry Dunning Mac- 
leod; ‘‘The Cabinet and Party Politics,” by 
W. E. Snell. In the ‘Public Men of To- 
day ” Series—‘‘ The German Emperor William 
IIL.,” by Charles Lowe, with portraits ; ‘‘ Senor 
Castelar,” by David Hannay; ‘Joseph 
Chamberlain,” by S. H. Jeyes, the editor of 
the series; ‘‘Pope Leo XIIL,” by Justin 
McCarthy ; and possibly also ‘‘ The Right Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes,” by Edward Dicey; ‘‘ Signor 
Crispi,” by W. J. Stillman; and ‘ President 
Cleveland,” by James Lowry Whittle. Also 
reprints of Lane’s translation of ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights” (with the edition of ‘‘ Aladdin” and 
‘‘ Ali Baba” taken from another source), and 
of Stothard’s edition of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
with reproductions of the twenty plates 
separately printed and inserted in the volume. 
It is intended that they shall form the best and 
by very far the cheapest editions ever issued 
of the two works; they have both been 
re-set from new type, are printed on 
choice paper of full demy 8vo size, and are 
bound in cloth extra, gilt lettered, and will be 
published at 2s. 





MESSRS. GAY & BIRD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

‘“‘Timothy’s Guest,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, new edition, with over 80 text 
and full-page illustrations by Oliver Herford, 
and portrait of the author ; ‘‘ Melody,” a short 
story by Laura E. Richards; ‘Stories of 
Norway in the Saga Days,” by Mary Howarth, 
illustrated with four drawings by F. Hamilton 
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Jackson ; ‘‘ The Song of Hiawatha,” by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, with 22 full-page 
illustrations by Frederick Remington, and a 
frontispiece portrait; ‘‘ Pushing to the Front; 
or, Success under Difficulties,” by Orison 
Swett Marden, illustrated with 24 portraits of 
eminent persons; ‘‘ The Village Watch-Tower,” 
and by Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘‘ Scandinavian 
Russ; or, By Way of the Baltic,” being an 
account of the cruise of the steam yacht 
St. Sunniva to the northern capitals, May- 
June, 1895, by John Albert Manton, illustrated 
with maps, photographs, portraits, and sketches ; 
‘‘ Under the Guns: a Woman’s Reminiscences 
of the Civil War,” by Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, 
with an introduction by the widow of General 
Grant; ‘‘The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year 
Book,” with a new portrait at the age of eighty- 
four; ‘‘The Presidents of the United States, 1789- 
1894,” by John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William 
E. Russell, Daniel C. Gilman, William Walter 
Phelps, Robert C. Winthrop, George Bancroft, 
John Hay, and others, edited by John 
James Wilson, illustrated with 23 steel 
engravings and over 100 facsimiles of auto- 
graph letters, portrait, and views in the text; 
‘“‘The Art of Taking a Wife,” by Paolo 
Mantegazza, new edition; ‘‘The Woman- 
Suffrage Movement in the United States,” by 
A. Lawyer, with 17 illustrations by the 
author; “The Witch of the Juniper Walk, 
and Other Fairy Tales,” by Mrs. Frank May, 
new edition; ‘*‘ When Charles I. was 
King,” by J. 8. Fletcher, popular edition ; 
‘*Famous Composers and their Works,” by 
twenty-six contributors — English, French, 
German, and American, and profusely illus- 
trated, in 4 vols., containing 65 biographies 
selected for their relative importance and 
general interest; ‘‘Polly Oliver's Problem: 
a Story for Girls,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
third edition, with eight illustrations; ‘‘ Con- 
atantinople: the City of the Sultans,” by Clara 
Erskine Clement, with 20 photogravures of 
views and objects of interest. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bops, W. Rudolf Henneberg. Wien: Gesellach. f. ver- 
vielfiltigende Kunst. 12 M. 
Caustisr, E., ete. Ce qu’il faut connaitre de Madagascar : 
ee Paris: Ollendorff. 
r le 


Cranacn, Lucas. Sammlung v. Nachbildgn. seiner vor- 
ziiglichesten Holzschnitte u. — Stiche, brag. v. F. 


Lip . Berlin: 100 M. 

Eawis, W. Bertran de Born. Ein provencal. Sang. Meran: 
Jandl. 3 M. 50. 

Forscuvunorn zur Kultur- u. Litteraturgeschichte Bayerns. 
3. Buch. Ansbach: Eichinger. 6 M. 

Livosoax, 4. Der chinesisch-japanische Krieg u. die 
Machtstellung der europii‘schen Gross-Staaten in Ost- 
Asien. Wien: Seidel. 2 M. 

Sxrr. Neue bochwichtige Entdeckungen auf der zaeiten 
Paliistinafabrt. Miinchen: Huttler. 12 M. 

Trononts. H. Le r Fravcois Tronchin et ses Amis, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Grimm. Pacis: Plon, 7 fr. 5y. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Birryern, M. Der Kurdengau Uschrije u. die Stadt 
Urdmije. Reiseschilderupngen e. Persers. Leiszig: 


tag. 2M. 

Foy . Die kinigliche Gewalt nach den altindischen 
Rechtsbiichern, den Dharmasiitren u. iilteren Dhar- 
masistren. Leipzig: Haessel. 8 M. 

HasexOuat, V. Deutechlands sii tistliche Marken im 10. 11. 
u. 1%. Jahrh. Leipzig: Freytag. 4 M. 40. 

Loseatn, J. Reitriige zur Geschichte der husitischen 
Bewegung. V. Leipzig: Freytag. 1M. 80. 

Reorsten Ger Markgrafen v. Baden u. Hachberg 1030-1515. 
— v. R. Fester. 6.-8. Lfg. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Sonwinp, B. Prbr. v.,u. A. Dorscn. Ausgewiihlte Uckunden 
zur Verfassungsgeschichte der deutech-iisterreichiechen 
Mrblande im Mittelalter. Inasbruck: Wagner. 12 M. 

Vernanpiunorn 4. 23. deutschen Juristentagee. 1. Bd. 
Gutachten. Berlin: Guttentag. 7 M. 50. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Fucus, Th. Studien iib, Facoiden u. Hieroglyphen. Leipzig : 
Freytag. 7 M. 80. 
— Fen de la flore valaisanne. Basel: 
Sannen, W. u. A. ScnOsr.ies. Einfiihrung in die mathe- 
matische Behandlung Naturwissenschaften. Miin- 
chen; Wolf. 8 M. 60. 
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Scunewers, W. Allgemeinheit u. Einheit des sittlichen 
Bewusstseins. Kin: Bachem. 2 M. 25. 

Srerreynemer, L. E. Discussion der Kriifte der chemischen 
Dynamik. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Bechhold. 8 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
E’pimldov ‘EAévn. Ad novam codicum Laurentianorum 
factam a G. Vitellio collationem recognovi! 
H. van Herwerden. Leiden: Sijthoff. 4 M. 50. 
Krasen, J. De Aeschyli +t Sophociis enuntiatorum relati- 
voram usu. Leipzig: Fock. 


1M. 
aan) Realien in Vergils Aeneis. II. Leipzig: Fock. 











WEIsseNBERGER, B. Die Sprache Plutarchs v. Chaeronea u. 
pseudoplutarchischen Schriften. 1. Ti. Straubding: 
Hirmer. 2 M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKSPERE’S GENEALOGY. 
Birmingham : Sept. 20, 1895. 

In the course of collecting materials for a 
genealogical history of the Griffyn family, I 
have accidently discovered some facts relative 
to the pedigree of Shakspere which throw an 
interesting light upon his origin. I have 
ascertained that Richard Shakspere (the grand- 
father of the poet) married Alice, sister of 
Francis Griffyn of Braybrook, of the ancient 
lineage of the Kings of Powis. Your readers 
will recall the witch’s prophecy—that Banquo 
should be lesser and greater than Macbeth, 
‘*not so happy yet much happier,” for while 
Macbeth himself should reigr, ‘‘he should 
beget kings.” Fleance, the son of Banquo 
(by the ill-fated Gwenta, daughter of Griftin, 
King of North Wales), became the founder of 
the Stewarts—kings first of Scotland, and after- 
wards of England; and the unhappy Gwenta 
was put to death by her angry father on 
account of her ill-advised love. 

Shakspere has been charged with flattery of 
King James in writing this play; but, in 
fact, though he did not openly avow it, he was 
glorifying his own family, by introducing an 
— tradition and giving it a world-wide 
ame. ' 

Bartholomew Griffyn, the poet, was living at 
Coventry contemporaneously with Shakspere 
(his first cousin), and must have been known 
to him. 

I made this discovery when searching at 
Northampton for the wills of the Griffyns of 
that county. I found only one of any value, 
that of Francis Griffyn of Braybrook, dated 
February 26, 37 Henry VIII, who mentions his 
sister ‘‘Alys Shakespear.” He bequeathed 
several horses to his cousins, ‘‘a grey ambling 
Nagg’’ to Edward Griffyn, afterwards Attorney- 
General of Queen Mary, who married a 
daughter of Sir John Smyth, Baron of the 
Exchequer, of Wootton Wawen, Warwick- 
shire. These Griffyns had much property 
in and about Warwickshire, and we find 
that in nearly all the places there were 
Shaksperes also. Sir Edward Griffyn, in con- 
junction with Sir John Spencer (ancestor of the 
earls of that name), bought property, some of 
it church spoils, at Warwick, Hardwick, Fenny 
Compton, and Bickmarsh, where Richard 
Griffyn, his younger son, eventually settled. 
Henry Griffyn (brother of the testator Francis) 
settled at Long Itchington, and one William 
Shakspere (probably son of his sister Alice) 
proved the will of Edward Griffyn, son of 
Henry, in 1558. 

It is curious how very little is known of the 
poet’s ancestors. We only know from the 
Petition in 1601 of John Shakspere, his father, 
to the College of Arms (for which the poet is 
morally responsible), that he was the grandson 
of one who had done good service to King 
Henry VII, who, it is alleged, rewarded 
him with a grant of lands in Warwickshire 
(though no grant has been discovered). It is 
also known that his grandfather was named 
Richard, and that he was of Snitterfield. In 1540 
Robert Arden, of Wilmcote (whose daughter 





the poet’s father, John, afterwards married), 
demised land in Snitterfield to Richard 
Shakspere. The Court Rolls of the College 
of the Blessed Mary the Virgin of Warwick 
show that John Griffyn held lands there 
20 Henry VIII., and a little later Robert Arden 
and Richard Shakspere were tenants: in one Roll 
the name is written ‘‘ Shakestaffe,” which may 
account for King Henry’s grant not having 
been discovered, as it may have been made in 
that name. It seems probable that these 
Shaksperes came from Rowenaton and Wroxall, 
on the borders of the forest of Arden; in 
a muster roll of 28 Henry VIII. we find 
Thomas and Richard Shakspere Archers of 
Rowenton, and William and Richard of 
Wroxall. Presumably these Archers were 
descended from the soldier who did good 
service to King Henry VII. In 26 Henry 
VIII. Richard Shakspere was Bailiff of Wroxall 
for the Guild of Knowle, and three years 
earlier he had been assessed for land there, 
and in Haseley. He appears to have removed 
to Snitterfield, or to have died, -before 1545, 
- William Shakspere is then assessed for that 
ace. 

, The Knowle Guild gives valuable evidence 
on this point. In 1464 John Shakspere and 
Ann, his wife, joined the Guild; in the 
following year, Richard of Wroxall and 
Margery, his wife, from one of whom, no 
doubt, the soldier of Henry VII. descends—if, 
indeed, that soldier was not one of them. 
Several of the Shaksperes, with their wives, 
joined the Guild; but the only one who had a 
wife Alice living temp. Henry VIII. was 
Richard, who joined in the eighteenth year of 
that king, probably father of Richard of 
Snitterfield, and this Alice must have been the 
sister of Francis Griffyn. At the time William 
Shakspere and Alice joined it, in 1545, there 
were no less than three William Shaksperes living 
at Wroxall, one of whom, doubtless, was the 
Prisor of Edward Griffyn’s will; while, ten 
years later, during this period (1460-1535) 
several Griffyns were members of this Guild. 

This identity is not a mere guess; it can 
be supported by a great number of collateral 
circumstances. Both the Griffyns and the 
Blunts were allied to the Shaksperes through 
the Coombs, Reynolds, Ardens, A’ Woods, and 
several other families. It would take too much 
space to enumerate them; indeed, it would 
take a great portion of my book on the Griffyn 
family properly to bring it out. 

There is one curious fact which may be worth 
mentioning. It has always been alleged that 
the poet ran away from Stratford shortly 
after his forced marriage with Ann Hathaway 
(a lady certainly beneath him in social position, 
and much older), because (probably in punish- 
ment for this misalliance) his father had 
apprenticed him to a butcher; and it is well 
known that one Nicolas ap Robert (a butcher’s 
son), who died in 1580, when only thirteen, 
was, though younger, a great friend of his, and 
was accounted a lad of ready wit. Now, three 
years before this, John Shakspere, probably 
his father (possibly it was the shoemaker), 
married Margaret Roberts, who died shortly 
after her marriage. In all probability she was 
the daughter of Griffyn ap Roberts, the butcher, 
the father of Nicolas, whose real name was 
Griffyn, and who probably was cousin of John 
Shakspere’s mother, Alice Griffyn of Bray- 


brook. 
JOHN Pym YEATMAN. 








THE CASSITERIDES. 
Jesus College, Oxford: Sept. 18, 1895. 
As a rule, I read everything written by M. 
Salomon Reinach on any subject bearing on 
Celtic questions: the suggestiveness of his 
researches invariably sets me thinking. But, 
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somehow, his paper on “Celtic Tin,” in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record (vol. 6, pp. 
129-139), escaped me at the time. I had often 
intended to look it up; but I never did so till 
the other day, when I was asked by a friend to 
give my opinion of it. 

I may premise that it is a translation from 
the French of a communication to the Académie 
des Inscriptions, and not a very good transla- 
tion either.* Thus, for instance, ‘‘ Breton” 
has been allowed to stand (p. 137) where the 
translator ought to have used ‘‘ British” or 
“ Britannic,” as the reference is to the Cassi of 
this country. I speak from experience on this 
point, since the newspapers for years asserted 
that I was writing a history of the Bretons, 
when, as a matter of fact, I was only just 
trying to understand somewhat of the ways of 
the Britons of antiquity; but, in the hands of 
somebody who did not understand the English 
distinction between a ‘‘ Breton” and a ‘‘ Briton,” 
that blossomed into a great Armoric work, of 
which I hope M. Loth may never hear. But 
let that pass. 

M. Reinach argues, convincingly as it seems 
to me, that the Cassiterides meant the Celtic 
Islands, or, as I may call them, the British 
Isles ; and that tin was called xaccirepos, from 
the country which supplied it for the markets 
of the Mediterranean, including Alexandria, 
whence tin found its way even to India. The 
Sanskrit word for tin, kastira, is admitted to be 
of foreign origin, and the same holds true 
probably of the Arabic ‘asdir. In short, M. 
Reinach argues that the Greek, Sanskrit, and 
Arabic words never had any reference to the 
qualities of the metal, but only to its proven- 
ance. This at once lifts the question out of 
the old groove in which it has usually been 
pursued. 

If M. Reinach is right in believing the 
Cassiterides to have been the Celtic Islands, 
one naturally asks whether the literature of 
the Celtic languages of the British Isles has 
anything to say in the matter. I think it has, 
and that is why I trouble you with this letter. 
It may be doubted whether there were any 
Celts here some eight or nine centuries before 
the Christian era; but to my mind that is no 
difficulty, as my mother tongue is one in which 
to this day we call Britain Ynys Prydain, ‘‘the 
Island of the Prydyn or Cruithni ”’—that is to 
say, the Island of the Picts, whom I hold to 
have been neither Celtic nor Aryan at all. 
The Greeks of antiquity applied practically 
the same term collectively to the British Isles, 
and called them Mperravyixal Nico: Ireland was 
Prettanic as well as Britain; and, except 
by way of confusion, the adjective has nothing 
etymologically to do with ‘‘ Britannic,” derived 
from the name of the Britanni who occupied 
certain portions of the larger of the two 
islands. To return to Prydyn and Cruithni. 
The Welsh and the Irish have elicited from 
these words Prydain and Cruithne as the 
names of two shadowy heroes of the epony- 
mous kind. In the case of Ireland, the 
legendary portion of its history shows, perhaps 
as a rule, a predilection for heroines of this 
same class. Thus Hriu, ‘‘ Ireland,’ was also a 
goddess or, at least, a great queen; and we 
have another name for Ireland of a similar 
double import in Banba, which survives only 
in a Banff or two in Scotland. In the same 
way the Scottic tribes must have their Scota, 
whose grave is said to be in Kerry, between 
Slieve Mish and the Sea, though her horse is 
supposed to have left the marks of his hoofs on 
a rock in Argyle. 

I wish, however, to go still further back, for 
no other portion of the history of Ireland 





*M. Reinach’s jm mg was printed in L’ Anthropo- 
logie (May and June, 1893). and noticed in the 
Acapemy of July 23, 1892.—[Ed. Acapemy. ] 


interests me half so much as that short account 
which Keating gives of Irish affairs just before 
the Flood. You will find some of it also in 
the ‘‘ Book of Fenagh,” edited by Hennessey 
(Dublin, 1875), p. 15, at the opening of the 
Four Masters’s *‘ Annals of Ireland,” and in 
the ‘‘ Book of Leinster”: see folios 4 and 5 of 
the facsimile. But if you prefer it in respect- 
able Latin, you can read it in the Topographia 
Hibernica of Giraldus Cambrensis (Dist. 
III., cap. i.), where you will find that 
Giraldus, though somewhat troubled by doubt 
on account of the intervening Deluge, gets 
over the difficulty in much the same way es 
Keating. But that is a minor matter, and 
here is the substance of the story. Noah had 
a granddaughter for whom he declared that 
he should have no room in the Ark, so he 
sent her away at the head of a small fleet of 
her own, with orders to sail to the uttermost 
islands of the West. Some of the party were 
shipwrecked, so that his granddaughter landed 
with only fifty girls and three men. The place 
of that landing is called Din na m-Barc, ‘‘ The 
Fortress of the Barks,” in Corcaguiny, in the 
county of Kerry. She met with more mis- 
fortunes. Ladhra, the first man to die on the 
island, did so in a short time, at a place 
called from that event Ard Ladhrann, some- 
where in the county of Wexford. Then 
another of the three men died: his name was 
Bioth; and tke place of his death was 
accordingly named Sliabh Beatha or Bioth’s 
Mountain, somewhere on the _ confines of 
Fermanagh and Monaghan. From the third 
man,Fintan,was called Feart Fintain, ‘‘Fintan’s 
Grave,” for he alsodied. It was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Lough Derg on the 
Shannon. The ‘‘ Book of Fenagh” gives a 
touching epitome of this antediluvian’s 
latter days: ‘‘He died of female perse- 
cution.”” Last of all the woman and her fifty 
maids died also—there were no more husbands 
to persecute. The place of the former’s death 
was called Cail Ceasra (‘‘ Ceasair’s Recess’’), 
and her grave is in Carn Ceasra (‘‘ Ceasair’s 
Cairn”), both on the banks of the river 
Boyle, in Connaught. Her name, you 
see, was Ceasair, genitive Ceasra ; and her story 
is a good instance of the rdle played by place- 
names in a certain kind of history. That, 
however, in no way cuts off our liberty to 
regard Ceasair as an eponym, and to treat the 
name like those of the other women, Zriu and 
Banba. But Ceasair must in that case be the 
echo of a very ancient racial designation, as the 
person bearing it is made to be the first 
occupant of the country. Further, an old name 
of the race in Ireland probably extended to 
the same race in the other British islands, 
especially Britain, as did that represented by 
Cruithni and Prydyn ages after the Celts made 
their first appearance here. Let us examine 
the form of the name Ceasair a little more 
closely. The ‘‘Book of Leinster” gives the 
older spelling Cessair, genitive Cesra. That 
means that this vocable, which is probably to 
be regarded as pre-Celtic and non-Aryan, has 
been treated as a noun of thei declension. So 
it might have been in early Goidelic of the 
Ogam period Cesaris, genitive Cesarias, but 
that the intervocalic sibilant postulates an 
earlier cs, ts, st, or some similar combination, 
which leaves us free to suppose the nominative 
tohave been Cestari-s and the genitive Cesfari-as. 
Thus we obtain forthe formation of the old racial 
name the stem Céstir’; and I would submit 
that the similarity between that, on the one 
hand, and the Greek xacolrepos and xaooi- 
repides, together with the Sanskrit astira and 
Arabic kasdir, on the other, is so great 
as to lend some support to M. Reinach’s 





argument. 


Joun Ruys, 





THE VIEW OF THE MONOTHELITE HERESY 
(625-680) WHICH WAS TAKEN BY THE MONK 
WHO WROTE THE BOOK ‘'DE EXCIDIO BRI- 
TANNIAE,” 


Tottenham : Sept. 20, 1895. 


**Videbamque etiam nostro tempore ut ille 
defleverat, ‘solam sedisse urbem viduam antea 
populis plenam, gentium dominam, principem 
provinciarum, sub tributo fuisse factam’ id est 
Ecclesiam, ‘obscuratum aurum coloremque op- 
timum mutatum ’ quod est Verbi Dei splendorem, 
‘ Filios Sion’ id est sanctae matris Ecclesiae, 
‘inclitos et amictos auro primo amplexatos fuisse 
stercora.’’’ (Cap. i., ed. Mommeen, pp. 25, 26 ) 


** And I saw, too, in our own time, even as that 
[prophet] had bemoaned * that the city, heretofore 
tilled witu people, the mistress of the Gentiles, the 
princess of provinces [that is, the Church] had 
remained lonely and widowed and had been made 
tributary’; [L saw also] ‘the gold having been 
hidden away and the noblest ornament [namely, 


| the dignity of the Incarnate Word] having been 


bartered,’ ‘that the sons of Sion [that is, of holy 
mother Church], famous and clothed in purest gold, 
had embraced une ordure [of heresy].’’’ 


In this translation I have presumed to render 
the texts upon that principle of accommodation 
which can never be quite absent from the 
estimation of prophecy; and I have read into 
them those ideas of the Catholic faith which 
we know were present in the minds of ortho- 
dox Latin Christians in the seventh century. 
The author of the book says that he saw 
‘* speculum quoddam vitae nostrae in scripturis 
veteribus”’ (cap. i., ed. Mommeen, p. 26, L. 8) ; 
to such a one the singular applicability of 
these passages from Lamentations to the state 
of ecclesiastical affairs in his own day must 
have appealed with great force. I need not 
enter into a consideration of the manner in 
which the several heresies of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries affected the dignity of 
the Incarnate Word; one fact, however, must 
be borne in mind—namely, in the seventh 
century everything which tended to differen- 
tiate the two co-existent and distinct natures 
of the Saviour, whether upon the side of His 
manhood from human nature, or upon the side 
of His divinity from Godhead, was regarded as 
a degradation of His dignity. 

I shall now attempt to show how far these 
texts are applicable to the circumstances of 
the middle of the seventh century, to which 
period, in the AcApEMY of September 28, I 
have assigned the compilation of the book 
De Excidio Britanniae. 

Viduam.—In early times each bishop was 
regarded as the ‘“‘spouse” of his Church. 
This is abundantly clear from the controversy 
respecting the uncanonical advancement of 
Peter Mongus (+490) to the patriarchal chair of 
Alexandria. When Peter usu that office, 
Timotheus, the properly ordained ‘‘ spouse”’ of 
that Church, was still alive. For this reason 
Calandio, the patriarch of Antioch, in letters 
to Acacius, the patriarch of CP., and to the 
Emperor Zeno, wrote of this Peter that he 
was an ‘‘adulterer.” The use, then, of the 
term ‘‘vidua” intimates that the episcopal 
chair of the Church which our author had in 
mind had been uroccupied for an unusual 
length of time. Which chair was this? It is 
obvious that this Western monk did not apply 
the term ‘‘vidua’”’ to the Catholic Church, 
whose spouse is Christ, but to a particular see 
which he regarded as an image of the whole 
Church. The phrases ‘“domina gentium, prin- 
ceps provinciarum,” would undoubtedly be 
regarded by Latin Christians, after the time of 
Innocent, as prophetic references to the see of 
Peter. At what date, then, after A.D. 633, in 
which the Angles were expelled from Anglesey, 





can we say that the Church of the Romans was 
seen ‘‘solam sedisse...viduam”? Honorius 
was bishop of Rome from October 27, 625, to 
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October 12, 638; Severinus, who succeeded 
him, was not consecrated until May 29, 640. 
Thus the Roman see remained void during one 
year, seven months, and seventeen days. 

Sub tributo.—When the Greek emperors be- 
came lords of Italy, the custom of the Gothic 
kings of interfering in the election of the 
bishop of Rome was maintained by them, and 
the operation of the principle involved was 
extended. On the election of Pelagius I. 
(A.D. 555), Justinian claimed the right to con- 
firm the election, and forbad consecration of 
the bishop-elect until permission had been 
obtained. The Roman see was afterwards 
regarded as a fief of the empire, and tribute 
was exacted upon permission to consecrate its 
bishop being granted. In A.D, 681, however, 
Pope Agatho obtained a decree from the 
Emperor Constantinus Pogonatus remitting 
the payment of this tribute, which amounted 
to 3000 pieces of gold; and, soon afterwards, 
this emperor surrendered every claim to inter- 
fere in the election of the bishop of Rome. 

Obscuratum aurum — colorem mutatum —am- 
plexatos stercora.—The gold is the Catholic Faith. 
In A.D. 451 the General Council of Chalcedon 
asserted the unity of the Person of Our Lord 
and the co-existence in Him, not fused but 
distinct, of the divine nature and the human 
nature. The supporters of the Monothelite 
heresy, which made its way into the Eastern 
Empire from Persia, in A.D. 625, admitted that 
the Person was one and that the two natures 
were co-existent, but maintained that there 
was but one will and but one operation of will, 
and that the Incarnate Word operated by 
means of ‘ Divine-human Energy.” By this 
formula, which postulates the existence of a 
will, and an energy which are clearly not 
human and which are not certainly divine, it 
was perceived that the faith of Chalcedon was 
rendered unintelligible (‘‘ aurum obscuratum”’). 
Certain ‘‘ ‘ famous sons of Sion ’—that is, of holy 
mother Church,” to wit : Sergius, the patriarch 
of CP., Cyrus, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and Honorius, the bishop of Rome, are known 
to have embraced this heretical doctrine (‘‘ am- 
plexatos fuisse stercora”’ [heresios]). Suphro- 
nius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, wrote to 
Honorius begging him to confess the faith of 
Chalcedon, and to declare his belief in two 
wills and in two operations of will. Sergius, 
the patriarch of CP., also wrote, saying that 
the assertion of either belief ought to be 
avoided, because such assertions could only 
result in disturbance of the peace of the Church. 
Pope Honorius wrote to Sergius, to Sophronius, 
ph to Cyrus, enjoining silence and urging the 
advisability of hushing the matter up, lest 
simple people should be betrayed by a difficult 
formula either into Monophysitism on the one 
hand, or into Nestorianism on the other. Thus 
the faith was subverted, the dignity of the 
Incarnate Word having been bartered (‘‘ mu- 
tatum”’) for the sake of a doubtful peace. 

At the Sixth General Council of CP. (A.D. 
680-1) the doctrine of the co-existence in the 
Saviour of two wills and two energies, or 
operations of will, was solemnly declared to be 
a part of the Christian faith, and Pope Honorius 
was anathematised by name. 

As the monk of Gwynnedd referred to the 
long-continued vacancy in the chair of Peter, 
which ended in 640, and to the tributary con- 
dition of the Roman see in his own times, a 
condition which ceased in 681, he must have 
written his book between those two years. 

A. ANSCOMBE. 








PHILO’s “‘DE VITA CONTEMPLATIVA.” 
Royat : Sept. 26, 1895. 
Your reviewer of my edition of Philo’s Con- 
templative Life, in the list of ‘blemishes ” 
which he finds in my work, gives to anyone 


who has not had my book in his hands an 
impression of my ignorance which I would like 
to correct if I may. 

Firstly, then, it is true that two or three of 
the series of Greek writers extending from 
Polybius to Iamblichus, from whom I quoted 
in illustration of Philo, cannot in the abstract 
be said to be ‘‘ nearly contemporary ” with him. 
But my reviewer forgets that Greek prose litera- 
ture lasted roughly from 500 B.c. to A.D. 1200, 
and that the particular treatise which I used 
these authors to illustrate has been post-dated 
some 300 years. I strove to show that the 
treatise belongs at least to the Roman epoch of 
Greek letters, under which lexicographers 
group both Philo and the writers whom I 
enumerated, and whom it was therefore 
legitimate under the circumstances to describe 
as ‘“‘ nearly contemporary.” 

2. I was well aware that Plato did not write 
the Aviochus; but, from time immemorial, and 
in all editions, this treatise, like the Letters, 
has been ascribed to Plato; and therefore, in 
a book written for scholars and not for 
pedants, I did not think it needful to enter a 
caveat against the traditional view. Moreover, 
my particular illustrations of Philo, both from 
the Awiochus and from the Letters, would lose 
half their weight and appropriateness had Plato 
written them rather than a much later unknown 
author. 

3. I described as ‘‘ plausible ” Capt. Burton’s 
suggestion, that the words ‘‘ male and female 
created he them” refer to the creation of a 
compound bi-sexual human being, such as we 
find in Hindu sculptures, just because I 
thought it plausible, yet neither probable, nor 
true. Why does my reviewer object so strongly 
to my description ? 

4, My reviewer accuses me of a double 
blunder, because of the Pentecostal feast of 
the Therapeutae I said that at it ‘‘ the distinc- 
tion of master and slave was forgotten in 
obedience to Deut. xvi. 11, 12.” 

“The Therapeutae,” says my reviewer, “ dis- 
carding slavery altogether, could not forget a 
distinction which never existed among them.” 

Does my reviewer suppose that, in a sect 
which ramified widely among the Jews and 
Jewish proselytes of the Augustan age, there 
were no slaves? Many may have been slaves, 
yet not of their fellow-Therapeutae. Because 
Paul declared that in Christ there can be 
neither bond nor free, we must not infer that 
no slaves were admitted into the circle of the 
Christian brethren. Many a Stoic objected 
in the abstract to slavery, yet had slaves or 
was a slave; and Philo merely means that the 
Therapeutae did not recognise in their banquets 
a distinction of which they disapproved on 
principle. 

As to the second half of my blunder, that the 
Therapeutae ignored the distinction in obedience 
to Deut. xvi. 11, 12—I did not, of course, mean 
that the Old Testament writer had risen above 
slavery, but only that the Therapeutae so 
interpreted the text of Deuteronomy. 

5. Your reviewer asks, ‘‘Can it be that Mr. 
Conybeare has never read the story of the 
Passion?” This because I say that ‘ obser- 
vance of the Sabbath” was “the one tenet 
of Judaism for the supposed violation of 
=— the founder of Christianity was put to 

eath.” 

Was there, then, any other tenet of Judaism 
to which Jesus sat loose? And do not a score 
of passages in the Gospels prove that his 
supposed violation of the Sabbath was a prime 
reason for the ‘‘envy”’ which led the priests 
to deliver him up? I certainly have read the 
story of the Passion, but without discovering 
that the offences therein alleged against Jesus 
by his enemies—namely, his declaring himeelf 
Messiah, king of the Jews, and at his forbid- 








| ding the people to pay tribute to Caesar—were 








violations of any Jewish tenets, as my reviewer 
seems to think that they were. Far from it. 
A Jew might have then believed that Jesus was 
all that they accused him of claiming to be, 
and yet have remained a very good Jew. 

Frep. C. CoONYBEARE. 








AN OLD RUSSIAN SAGA. 
Oxford : Sept. 30, 1895. 

Permit me to add a bibliographical note to 
Mr. Morfill’s review of Dr. Abicht’s new 
edition of the oldest Russian poem, on the 
expedition of Prince Igor against the 
Polovtses, which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
September 28. 

It is not the first time that this important 
monument of Russian literature has been 
published with notes in German. An earlier 
edition of it appeared more than forty years 
ago, of which I transcribe the title : 

**Slovo o polku Igorevé: Lied vom Heereszuge 
Igors gegen die Polowzer; iiltestes Russisches 
Sprachdenkmal aus dem xii. Jahrhundert, im 
Urtexte mit Commentar, Grammatik, Glossar und 
einer metrischen Uebersetzung, ed. Aug. Boltz, 
59 pages, octavo, Berlin, 1854.’’ 

H. Kress. 


SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


An Introduction to Chemical Crystallography. 
By Andreas Fock. Translated and edited by 
William J. Pope. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The chemical bearings of the architecture and 
development of crystals are ably discussed in 
Dr. Fock’s treatise. The editor himself, an 
accomplished crystallographer, has not only 
enjoyed the advantage of using a revised and 
augmented text of the German original, but, 
with the author’s approval, has enriched the 
work by a number of additions of his own. If 
any scientific chemist still entertains a doubt 
as to the extreme importance of crystallography 
as a revealer of the chemical and physical 
structure of crystalline compounds, a perusal 
of this interesting volume will entirely dissipate 
that doubt. The book is thoroughly readable, 
yet the discussion of the various related topics 
which it includes is conducted without any 
shirking of the difficulties that surround the 
subject. Some knowledge of crystal-systems 
on the part of the reader is presupposed, but 
the non-mathematical student need not be 
deterred from the study of this instructive 
handbook. Its careful perusal may be heartily 
commended to all persons interested in the 
philosophic basis of modern chemistry. 

John Dalton, and the Rise of Modern 
Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Roscoe. (Cassells.) 
This forms very appropriately the first volume 
of “The Century Science Series.” Dalton’s 
life and labours are described in outline by 
one of the most distinguished chemists of the 
present day. The story of the founder of the 
Atomic Theory has been told previously by 
several biographers. The volume before us is 
adapted toa larger circle of readers, while it 
retains those personal details which have of 
necessity been omitted from the numerous 
sketches of historical chemistry that have 
appeared of late years at home and abroad. 
Sir Henry Roscoe has, of course, also been 
able to treat his subject in the light of the 
most recent discoveries, and to correlate the 
views of Dalton with the best approved 
hypotheses and the most accurate determina- 
tions of to-day. His memoir is comprised in 
nine chapters, which deal with Dalton’s boy- 
hood, his early years in Manchester, his 
defective colour-vision, his first researches, his 
daily life, his world-famous atomic theory, his 
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later years, his personal characteristics, and his 
closing days. 

Theoretical Chemistry. By Dr. W. Nernst. 
Translated by Dr. C. 8. Palmer. (Macmillans.) 
This work, of nearly seven hundred pages, repre- 
sents a serious attempt to treat the facts of 
chemistry from the standpoint of Avogadro’s 
Rule and of Thermodynamics. It is quite 
impossible in a brief notice to do more than 
call attention to the subject-matter and its 
treatment by Dr. Nernst. The author has 
gathered together in orderly sequence the 
results of the chief recent discoveries and 
developments in the laws of physical chemistry. 
The many and varied topics handled in this 
volume are discussed in a masterly manner, 
clearly and judiciously. They comprise the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous states of aggregation 
of matter; the physical mixture and dilute 
solutions; the molecule and the molecular dis- 
sociation; and the transformation of matter 
and of energy. An index of authors and of 
subjects concludes the book. The author, to 
whom science is indebted for many important 
discoveries, has produced a treatise of the 
highest value, one which in its English dress 
records all the chief advances in the philosophy 
of inorganic chemistry. There is no work 
which covers precisely the same ground, not 
even Ostwald’s two excellent manuals—the 
“Outlines” and the ‘‘ Solutions ”—the transla- 
tions of these works having been prepared 
some time ago. Dr. Nernst’s treatise is 
certain to prove not only a source of sound 
instruction to the student, but a powerful 
stimulus to the investigator. 


Solution and Electrolysis. By W. C. D. 
Whetham. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
This is one of the ‘‘ Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals.” It deals with the properties, the 
actions, and the affections of solutions, in 
eleven chapters, the last five of which are 
devoted to the consideration of their electrical 
properties. In an appendix of sixty pages, is 
reproduced a valuable tabular statement of the 
conductivities and migration-constants of solu- 
tions. This collection appeared in the 1893 
Report of the British Association, and was 

by the Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick. The 
author of this manual acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the works of Ostwald and of Nerast : 
indeed, the merits of Mr. Whetham’s book are 
mainly those of judicious selection and clear 
ex position. 

Analytical Chemistry. By N. Menschutkin. 
Translated by J. Locke. (Macmillans.) 
This volume of 500 pages on qualitative and 
quantitative chemical analysis does not present 
any novel or characteristic features. There are 
no illustrative engravings—yes, there is one 
(p. 488), a poorly drawn representation of an 
apparatus for collecting nitrogen. This cut, 
designated ‘Fig. 1,” although there is no 
Fig. 2, is an unnecessary and unintelligible dis- 
figurement of the page on which it occurs. 
The spelling of technical terms and of authors’ 
names is often odd. Why does iodometry appear 
while chlorimetry is elsewhere adopted? Why 
is Kirchhoff printed Kirschoff? Ought not 
(p. 494) Asbott to be Asbéoth, and Guning to be 
Gunning? And why are Bunsen and Bahr 
credited with Gladstone’s discovery of the 
absorption-spectrum of didymium salts’ But 
more serious than such defects and mistakes 
as those just indicated is the omission of data 
for the recognition of the isolated elements 
(such as nitrogen and carbon in its allotropic 
states); and the inadequacy of the directions 
given for the performance of many quantitative 
operations. 

Breadmaking. By W. Jago. (Macmillans.) 
This is an interesting and useful work on the 
chemistry as well as on the art of making 


bread. The materiale and the methods em-} 





ployed are discussed with fulness and with a 
ripe knowledge of practical conditions and 
requirements. The book includes much 
original work and offers a convenient summary 
of the results obtained by other investigators. 
The preliminary matter comprised in the first 
three chapters, if given at all in a special 
treatise, might have received more careful 
treatment (there are not three atoms of 
carbon in the molecule of ethyl alcohol, p. 45) ; 
and we cannot understand how Mr. Jago can 
have suffered the puerile apparatus for yeast- 
testing to appear on p. 204. The same figure 
was given in an earlier text-book by the same 
author; at the time we pointed out how easy 
it would be to provide some means of 
equalising the water-levels inside and outside 
the gas-receiver. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Modern Egyptian Dialect of Arabi. A 
Grammar, with Exercises, Reading-lessons, and 
Glossaries. By K. Vollers. Translated by F. C. 
Burkitt. (Cambridge: University Press.) At 
last the Englishman in Egypt has a handy, 
useful, and thoroughly good grammar of 
Egyptian Arabic put into his hands. Egyptian- 
Arabic is a language to itself; and those who 
come to the country expecting that a know- 
ledge of literary Arabic will be sufficient for 
their needs, will find that they can neither 
understand nor be understood by the ordinary 
native. Hitherto, the European who has 
wanted to acquire a knowledge of one of the 
most interesting of living Semitic dialects, has 
had to learn the grammatical elements of it as 
best he could. There is, indeed, the monu- 
mental Grammatik: of Spitta Bey; but this is 
intended for scientific and not practical purposes, 
and there are few Englishmen who would 
venture to work through its lengthy and some- 
what forbidding pages. As for the other 
grammars which profess to assist the student, 
they are either the superficial productions of a 
dragoman or compilations in which literary and 
Syrian Arabic are mixed together, with a few 
Egyptian forms thrown in. Dr. Vollers 
is better acquainted than most Europeans 
with the modern language of Cairo, and 
his Grammar is a model of what a book of 
the kind ought to be. He prefaces it witha 
short, but luminous, account of the several 
modern Arabic dialects, as well as with a happy 
description of the artificial language used in 
the law-courts and schools of Egypt, which he 
brands asan ‘‘argot.”’ It must be remembered, 
however, that, apart from this artificial jargon, 
the Egyptian dialect is split up into numerous 
sub-dialects, which differ so widely from one 
another that the native of one part of the 
country sometimes has a difficulty in under- 
standing what is said by the native of another 
part. The sub-dialect to which Dr. Vollers 
confines himself is that of Cairo, which is 
naturally the one that the foreigner in Egypt 
is most likely to need. Nothing can be better 
than the method and arrangement of the book. 
The verbal paradigms will be found specially 
useful, and the exercises attached to each section 
of the (Grammar enable the student to dispense 
with the aid of a teacher. The reading 
lessons, and more particularly the Arabic- 
English and English-Arabic glossaries at the 
end, are most’ helpful, and have been selected 
and drawn up with great care. It is only in 
the section on pronunciation that we find any- 
thing to criticise. It is not true to say that 
ghain ‘‘is pronounced in Egypt as a strong 
aspirated g.” Except in a few words, the 
sound resembles that of the French r grasseyé, 
and the French mode of representing it by rh 
would be preferable to Dr. Vollers’s gh. The 
Englishman who is unable to pronounce it 


correctly is more likely to be understood if he k 





boldly turns it into the English r than if he 
makes ita gh. In calling it an “aspirated g” 
Dr. Vollers has been misled by a literary 
prejudice. (Qd/f, again, is pronounced like 
hemza only in Cairo, or by Cairenes who have 
settled in the country. Throughout Upper 
Egypt, as well asin most parts of the Delta, 
and among the Bedawin of El-Arish, it is g, 
distinguished, however, from the ordi Gim 
by its greater intensity. But, after all, the pro- 
nunciation of a language must be Jearnt from 
intercourse with the natives who speak it, and 
not from books; and a man may know a lan- 
guage intimately who, from some defect of the 
ear or of the vocal organs, has never been able 
to acquire its pronunciation with thorough 
accuracy. And for the European, the exact 

ronunciation of an Arabic dialect, whether in 

gypt or elsewhere, is a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 


Eléments de Grammaire comparée du Grec et 
du Latin. By Paul Regnaud. Part I. 
Phonétique. (Paris: Colin.) Prof. Regnaud 
is well known as a comparative philologist 
who has ventured to refuse to bow the knee 
before the dominant school of comparative 
philology. His knowledge of Sanskrit and the 
cognate languages is unquestioned, as well as 
of all that has been written on philological 
subjects of late years; and what he says is 
therefore well worthy of attention, whether we 
agree with him or not. His present work is a 
practical application of his doctrines to the 
comparative treatment of Latin and Greek, and 
the volume which he has just published on the 
phonetics of those languages will be followed 
by two others on derivation and morphology. 
It is intended to show, by a concrete example, 
that the theory he advocates has a support 
in facts. Briefly put, Prof. Regnaud 
holds that changes in language result 
almost exclusively from phonetic decay 
acting along certain lines of evolution, and 
that consequently sounds develop out of one 
another—a single primitive sound, for instance, 
giving rise to a number of secondary ones. 
He thus rejects not only the a hypo- 
thesis of agglutination in the Indo-European 
languages, but also the views and principles 
of the school of younger grammarians, whose 
axiom of the invariability of phonetic laws is 
particularly obnoxious to him. While the 
dominant school holds that we can compare 
together only words the constituent sounds of 
which have been shown to be equivalent by a 
number of instances, and that we must be 
content with getting back to a series of co- 
ordinate and corresponding words, Prof. 
Regnaud believes that he can derive these 
words either from one another or from older 
forms through a process of phonetic develop- 
ment. In many cases the result is the same 
according to either system; but there are 
many other cases where Prof. Regnaud’s 
method contravenes the most cherished ‘‘laws” 
of the follower of Bopp or Brugmann. His 
arguments, however, are not to be disregarded, 
and the lucidity of his style makes it par- 
ticularly easy to weigh and, if possible, 
confute them. 


Slovnik Narzecza Aindw (‘ Dictionary of the 
Aino Dialect [of Shumshu]’’); Slovnik Narzecza 
Kamcezadaléw (‘Dictionary of the Kamchadal 
Dialect ”) ; Slovnik Narzecza Koryakéw 
‘Dictionary of the Koriak Dialect”). By 

. Radlinski. From the collections of Dr. 
Dybowski. 5 vols. (Cracow.) These hand- 
somely printed volumes are well worth the 
study of the philologist. They contain in- 
valuable materials for a knowledge of the fast- 
perishing languages of the extreme North-East. 
Dr. Dybowski had peculiar advantages for 
obtaining accurate vocabularies of the languages 
treated of, and he made good use of his oppor- 
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tunities. His collections have been edited by 
Prof. Radlinski in a way which leaves nothing 
to be desired. His interest in natural history, 
it may be noted, caused him to bestow special 
attention upon the native names of plants and 
animals. e wrote the words down, as he 
heard them, in Russian; this has been trans- 
literated into a scientific Latin alphabet, and the 
signification of each word is givenin Latin. The 
dialect of the Ainos, to which the first volume 
is devoted, is that spoken in the island of 
Shumshu, one of the Kurile group near 
Kamschatka. Previously we had possessed 
only a small and imperfect vocabulary of it 
published in the last century; now, thanks to 
the materials furnished by Dr. Dybowski, we 
can compare it with the Aino dialects spoken in 
Saghalien and Yesso, from which it differs 
considerably. The Kamchadal vocabularies 
come from the west and south of the insula 
of Kamschatka, as well as from the banks of 
the Kamschatka river. As the dialects once 
spoken in Kamschatka are rapidly becoming 
extinct, it is needless to say that these vocabu- 
laries are of great linguistic importance. Of 
the three dialects, indeed, formerly spoken in 
the country, two have now actually disappeared. 
All that is left of them will be found in the 
resent publication. A similar fate is likely to 

fall the Koriak language, also spoken in 
Kamschatka, which is being threatened by 
Russian. But Dr. Dybowski’s collections are 
sufficient to determine the position of these 
interesting examples of human _ speech, 
and will go far towards settling the question 
of the relationship supposed to exist be- 
tween Kamchadal and Aino. 


A Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects of 
British New Guinea. By Sidney H. Ray. 
(8.P.C.K.) The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is doing a useful work in publishing 
the grammars and dictionaries of the savage 
and barbarous tribes with whom political, 
commercial, and missionary enterprise has 
lately brought us into intercourse. Many of 
them will, doubtless, soon disappear; and, 
consequently, as Dr. Cust remarks, if not 
scientifically preserved, they will become mere 
‘‘archaeological facts without adequate ex- 
planation.” The dialects reviewed by Mr. Ray 
are no fewer than fifty-two in number, of 
which the first twenty-three are Melanesian, 
and the last twenty-two Papuan, while the 
intermediate ones are of a mixed Melano- 
Papuan type. The Comparative Vocabulary is 
prefaced by a list of the dialects dealt with, as 
well as of the authorities for each, of the exist- 
ing linguistic material for studying them, and 
of the phonological system employed in record- 
ng their words. 








THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 


HeExsn’s popular work on Cultivated Plants and 
Domesticated Animals in their Transition from 
Asia to Greece has just appeared in a sixth 
edition, with important additions and emenda- 
tions by Schrader and Engler. Schrader has 
revised the purely linguistic, Engler the botanic 
evidence. Some of the botanic emendations 
are certainly startling. Hehn had proved by 
what seemed to be irreproachable linguistic and 
historical evidence that myrtle and laurel, for 
instance, had been brought from the East to 
Greece in historical times; but there seems now 
to be very strong evidence that these plants 
existed on Greek soil during much earlier 
geological periods. Prof. Hommel, a great 
authority on linguistic matters, expresses himself 
as not quite convinced by the botanical argu- 
ments, and promises a treatise of his own on 
this and other questions raised by the last 
edition of Hehn’s work. He has 


published in his Aufsiitze und Abhandlungen 


already | ‘‘ descant,”” the archaic word “ d i 
'the modern verbs 





(1892) observations on the names of the pome- 
granate, the olive, the vine, the fig, and the 
apple tree. 

heories on the prehistoric relations between 
Asia and Europe and the migration of the 
earliest colonists of Europe follow each other 
in very rapid succession. The theory that the 
original home of the Aryas was in Europe, 
which created a great sensation some years ago, 
is now, as Dr. Hommel confesses, disposed of. 
**The European hypothesis,’’ he writes in the 
—— — i, —. “~. 7 + dh = 
so strongly defended, r ani O- 
gists, — now be considered as Aefinttely buried ; 
while Hehn’s fundamental doctrine that our small 
Europe was again and again fertilised from Asia 
remains in possession of the field.’’ 
Prof. Hommel himself has produced a new 
and equally startling hypothesis: namely, that 
Sumerian represents the oldest language of the 
world, and has a close relationship with Turco- 
Tataric languages on the one side and with 
Aryan languages on the other. Prof. Hommel 
is a serious scholar, and his critical knowledge 
of ancient lan es, whether of cuneiform or 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, of Hebrew or Arabic, 
is recognised onall sides. His paper on the Baby- 
lonian origin of Egyptian hieroglyphs, and of 
Egyptian civilisation in general, excited much 
attention at the last International Congress of 
Orientalists in London; and his promised work 
on this and other historic and prehistoric 
problems is looked forward to with great ox- 
pectations by German scholars. The derivations 
proposed by him of some of the Aryan names of 
domestic animals, such as ‘‘ horse,” ‘‘ donkey,” 
**mule,”’ “goose,” ‘‘cow,” and “sheep,” are 
certainly startling; but we must wait for a 
fuller statement, which Prof. Hommel has 
promised, before it is possible to express an 
opinion. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue prize of 12,000 francs (£480), which is 
awarded each alternate year by one of the 
bodies which constitutes the Institut de France, 
fell this year to the Académie des Sciences, who 
have given it to Prof. Raoult, of Grenoble, for 
his researches in chemistry. 

AN entirely new edition of The Ladies’ Phy- 
sician : @ guide to women in the treatment of 


their ailments, by a London physician, is about | P 


to be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. In 
addition to being thoroughly revised, it will 
contain an additional chapter, a glossary of 
scientific terms, and a full index. 

THE late James Jackson, formerly “ archiviste 
bibliothécaire” of the Paris Geographical 
Society, has bequeathed a sum of 100,000 francs, 
to be divided among nine geographical societies. 
The share that will fall to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society is about £400. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


PUNCTUALLY to date, the Clarendon Press 
has issued by October 1 not one but two 
quarterly parts of the New English Dic- 
tionary. One of these, by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray himself, extends from 
DEPRAVATIVE to DEVELOPMENT, containing 
1388 words in all, with no less than 7200 illus- 
trative quotations. As in the last section, 
almost all the words are formed with the 
Latin (and French) prefix de-. Attention is 
called to the theological sense of “* depravity,” 
the military sense mi detail,” the phil hical 
and university senses of ‘‘ determine,” “‘ deter- 
mination,” &c., the Lamarckian use of 
“development,” and the curious change in 
the use of ‘‘ detritus” by geologists ; also 7 
” an 
2. ” 


“derail”? and 


Among the a few words of Old English 


origin is “d ” Other articles of special 
interest are those on “ derrick,” Wy meena 
“ ce ” 


‘**desk,” ‘‘despot,” and es . 
to be compared with “devil” in the next 
session. Very interesting, too, is the history 
of the pseudo-archaic expression ‘‘ derring-do,” 
showing the chain of misconceptions and 
blunders by which this piece of ‘‘ Wardour- 
street’ English has been evolved. Mr. 
Bradley’s section extends from FEE to FIExp, 
containing 1645 words in all, illustrated with 
8562 quotations. Here it hap that we 
have a considerable proportion of words which 
existed in Old or in Early Middle English. 
Among those of interesting sense-history are 
“* feed,” ‘‘ feel,” “ feign,”’ ‘‘ fellow,” “‘ felony,” 
** fence,”’ ‘‘ fetch,” ‘‘ fetish.” Corrections of 
the ordinarily accepted etymology will be 
found under ‘“‘ felon” and ‘‘ feud.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Aneto-Russian Literary Socrery.—(Jmperial 
Institute, Tuesday, October 1). 


E. A. Cazatut, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. O. Kenworthy read a paper, entitled ** Tolstoy : 
his Teaching aud Influence in England.”” Wher- 
ever Oount ‘lolstoy is read, two conflicting opinions 
rule as to the later developments of his writings 
and life. Some, quoting his own ‘* Confessions ’’ 
against him, profess to regard him as ‘‘a worn-out 
libertine, who has made of the dregs of his old age 
a hypocritical offering to ion.”” Others find 
in bim ‘ta master who has brought peace and 
security to so many souls.’’ By descent Tolstoy, 
now sixty-seven years old, is men an 
aristocrat: the blood in his veins of the princes of 
Montenegro may account for much of his character. 

all, and robust, strong-featured, with 
much and beard, he might well be taken for 
a field-labourer, dressing, as he does, in peasant 


style. On principle, as everyone knows, he has 
relinquished ali his property, and endeavours to 
do useful manual labour in return for the 


subsistence he takes from the world. On his 
father’s estate his childhood was passed in 
touch with nature and the Russian peasantry 
an environment clearly responsi 
the material, and, to some extent, for the spirit of 
. From university student (of no 
tic kind) and army officer he devel q 
; efore he was much past twenty years of age, into 
a writer of admittedly h order and much 
romise. Short stories sketches, and the 
notable novel, War and Peace, won him fame 
before he was thirty. At thirty-four he left what 
had been the ordinary round of life for men 
of his class, married, settled on his estate, and 
devoted himself, with an obviously high sense of 
duty, to the management of his aff and his 
people. Wide a oe and considerable 


of Asissi, Fox, wm = BY , and the host of 
the “ spiritually-minded.” 
found something was wrong in his life; and 


What shall we do, then? What I Believe, and The 
Kingdom of God is within You. These books, with 
many stories and parables, and the a ro 


The Four Gospels Harmonised and Translated, 
now first a in this country, record and 
describe the us spiritual, as well as physi- 


? 
cal, activity of this great mind during 
teen acca ee attitude towards Christianity 
is that of simple and unsophisticated acceptance of, 
and obedience to, the aS Jesus upon the 
conduct of life, which he con to be summarised 
in the Sermon on the Mount. With our long and 





earnest Ohristian tradition, it is only to be expected 
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that Tolstoy’s teachings should be welcomed in our 
country, the home of Quakerism and Evangelicalism. 
Orthodoxy, of course, here as elsewhere, is against 
him ; and to the vested interests of ‘‘ property,’’ 
his preaching and practice of Christian voluntary 
poverty and labour are anathema. Yet his social 
and religious works, by thousands of copies, are 
eagerly read and canvassed among us by people of 
precisely that type of mind and spirit to which our 
own great social and religious reformers have 
appealed. In years to come, large results in our 
national life cannot fail to come from this influence 
of Toletoy in England.—Messrs. Brayley-Hodgetts, 
Bogdanovich, and E. Delmar Morgan took part in 
the discussion.—A letter was read from Mr. 
John Henry Harrison, of St. Petersburg, the 
author of Zolstoi as Preacher, in which the Count 
was characterised as a dangerous and revolutionary 
socialist, whose theories were anti-religious, and 
whose vagaries, notwithstanding all his genius asa 
writer of fiction, were disapproved by the literary 
and professional classes in Kussia.—'fhe president 
conveyed the thanks of the society to the lecturer 
for his able and well thought-out paper about a 
genius, from wrom we might differ, but whom we 
could not otherwise but admire, on account of his 
‘honest search after truth, and noble desire to 
benefit mankind. 








FINE ART. 


Architecture for General Readers: a Short 
Treatise on the Principles and Motives 
of Architectural Design. With an His- 
torical Sketch. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


THERE can be no question that Mr. Statham 
possesses peculiar qualifications for exe- 
cuting the task he has undertaken. He 
is at once a practical architect, a skilful 
draughtsman, and an experienced man of 
letters. So far as we know, he has not 
devoted his attention exclusively to any one 
class of buildings or style of architecture, 
but has shown himself capable of appre- 
ciating and employing every form which 
architectural design has adopted for its 
expression. A book from his hand ought, 
therefore, to satisfy the wants not only of 
the ‘ general,” but also of the particular 
reader ; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that, in the present work, Mr. Statham has 
been most successful in accomplishing his 
\bject. In spite of the width of its scope, 
the book contains plenty of detail. It is, 
indeed, interesting, entertaining, instructive : 
simple without being superficial, and neither 
too popular nor too technical in its mode of 
treatment. 

Mr. Statham begins by demanding from 
his readers their acceptance of a high 
estimate of architecture. It is, he says, 
“the art of erecting expressive and beuuti- 
ful buildings.” He lays particular stress 
upon expression, maintaining that no build- 
ing can be, architecturally speaking, beauti- 
ful unless it has expression, or, in other 
words, gives outward evidence of its plan 
and purpose. Ornament must, of course, 
be subservient to the idea that is to be 
expressed. But it would appear that, in 
practice, ornament is largely influenced by 
custom. Thus, Mr. Statham tells us that 
the “ average banker” always wants classic 
pilasters stuck against the walls of his 
house of business—that being his hereditary 
idea of bank expression in architecture— 
while a rusticated plinth, with massive 
piers between, is thought by him to inspire 
confidence in the minds of customers. The 





principle here asserted, namely, that 
ornamental detail should be congruous, is 
incontrovertible; but to push it to its 
extreme limit might lead to questionable 
results. One does not want, even in this 
age of advertisement, every structure to 
proclaim its uses in too plain language. Is 
there nothing to be said in favour of 
reticence in architecture? More important 
than ornament is proportion; and on this 
subject Mr. Statham says much which 
others have said before, and also something 
which at least has not been so prominently 
brought forward by any writer on archi- 
tecture : 


“The plan itself, apart from any consideration 
of what we build up upon it, is actually a form 
of artistic thought, of architectural poetry, 
so to speak. If we take three such plans 
as those shown in Fig. 28, typical forms 
respectively of the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Gothic plans, we certainly can distinguish a 
special imaginative feeling or tendency in each 
of them. In the Egyptian, which I have 
called the type of ‘mystery,’ the plan con- 
tinually diminishes as we proceed inwards: 
in the third great compartment the columns 
are planted thick and close, so as to leave no 
possibility of seeing through the building 
except along a single avenue of columns at a 
time; the gloom and mystery of a deep forest 
are in it, and the plan finally ends, still 
lessening as it goes, in the small and pre- 
sumably sacred compartment to which all this 
series of colonnaded halls leads up. In the 
Greek plan there is neither climax nor anti- 
climax, only the picturesque feature of an 
exterior colonnade encircling the building and 
surrounding a single oblong compartment ; it 
is a rationalistic plan, aiming neither at mystery 
nor aspiration. In the Gothic plan (that of 
Rheims) we have the plan of climax or aspira- 
tion; as in the Egyptian, we approach the 
sacred portion through a long avenue of piers : 
but instead of narrowing, the plan extends as 
we approach the shrine. I think it will be 
recognised, putting aside all considerations of 
the style of the superstructure on these plans, 
that each of them in itself represents a distinct 
artistic conception.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Statham calls the Egyptian 
the type of mystery, the Greek that of 
rationalism, and the Gothic that of aspira- 
tion. There is certainly a good deal in 
what is here so ably brought forward. 
But is the Gothic plan, taken from 
Rheims Cathedral, a fair example? Is it 
not much more usual—at least in England 
—to find a narrowing rather than a widen- 
ing of the plan as the shrine is approached ? 
In that case we should say that concentra- 
tion and not aspiration is the latent idea. 
In dealing with construction, Mr. Statham 
conveniently devotes one chapter to tra- 
beated and another to arcuated architec- 
ture, taking the Greek and the Gothic 
styles respectively as types of the two 
systems. In the latter the buttress is 
a conspicuous and often a very beautiful 
feature. What was its origin? Clearly it 
is a development or adaptation of the 
strengthening column employed in Roman 
architecture. The columnar form sufficed 
to resist vertical pressure ; but, as the roof 
became more and more vaulted, it was 
necessary to provide against the increased 
outward thrust—the lateral pressure. And 
so the column gave place to the pilaster-like 
projection common in Romanesque work, 





Ff 


and that, in turn, to the massive buttress, 
broad and solid at the base, which supplied 
counteracting force in the most suitable 
form. 

Mr. Statham’s remarks upon architecture 
in relation to cities and landscape are ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive. Some- 
times, we must confess, we find ourselves 
unable to agree with him: as, ¢.g., in his 
dicta that “in Edinburgh the site has 
done everything and the architects next to 
nothing,”’ and ‘that mountainous ground 
and a lofty position demand powerful build- 
ings.” Can anything, we would ask, be 
more appropriate to their position than the 
chilets that add picturesqueness to the 
Alpine slopes? They certainly fulfil the 
condition of being ‘“ expressive,” but it is 
not the expression of power. 

With regard to London, nothing strikes 
us more than the increase in the beauty and 
stateliness of its buildings. Individually, 
they are doubtless open to criticiem; but 
collectively, they have made the western 
half of London one of the finest cities in 
the world. Mr. Statham draws attention to 
the picturesque effect of the Foreign Office 
as seen from above the suspension bridge 
over St. James’s Park water, rising over 
the mass of trees, with the water in the 
foreground ; but, to our mind, incomparably 
superior is the view from the Serpentine 
bridge, looking eastward, or rather, south- 
eastward. Even Harley and Wimpole 
streets are losing their monotony, and, in 
time, perhaps Gower-street may have 
something more than ‘‘a vision of a distant 
hill” to relieve its dulness. We cannot do 
more than notice the Historical Sketch 
which forms the latter part of Mr. Statham’s 
volume. It begins with the earliest Egyptian 
structures, and ends with the Renaissance 
period. Of that period, it is said, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in spite of its weak and common- 
place detail, is, externally, the finest and 
most harmonious architectural example on a 
large scale. 

Mr. Statham’s drawings add very greatly 
to the value and usefulness of his book—a 
book which, unless we are much mistaken, 
will meet with wide and lasting recognition. 

Cuartzs J, Ropinson. 








A RESTORATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM, 


THE volume of Archaeologia which has just 
appeared (liv. part 2) includes a paper of 
unusual interest to classical archaeologists. It 
is by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, and contains an 
extremely careful and well-considered attempt 
to restore the Mausoleum as an architectural 
work, The decorative sculptures of the 
building are reserved for future treatment. 
No doubt such an attempt on the part of one 
who is not a professional architect is bold. 
But on the other hand, it is certain that no 
professional architect would, or could, treat the 
literary materials for the reconstruction with 
such minute and scholarly attention. 

After a careful discussion of the text of Pliny’s 
well-known description of the Mausoleum, 
Mr. Oldfield decides in favour of the earlier 
readings of Sillig; and having accepted them, 
he mukes it a sine gua non that the reconstruc- 
tion shall conform absolutely to the words of 
the Roman writer. The testimony also of de 
la Tourette, who bas recorded the partial 


| demolition of the building by the Knights of 
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St. John in 1522, receives from Mr. Oldfield 
a far more respectful consideration than it has 
met hitherto. How, within the lines laid down 
by these authorities, and by the remains dis- 
covered by Sir C. T. Newton, Mr. Oldfield con- 
trives to produce a work of a most satisfactory 
and imposing character, it is not possible to 
explain without the help of the plates with 
which the paper in the Archaeologia is illus- 
trated. In many respects his results are quite 
novel, though at the same time he has precedent 
in existing Greek buildings for every point. 
It is, of course, too early to say that Mr. Old- 
field’s reconstruction will be generally accepted ; 
but it is in many respects greatly superior to those 
of Pullan, Fergusson, and Petersen, which figure 
in our histories of ancient art. There are, no 
doubt, some features in this restoration not 
above criticism : such as the introduction in the 
teron of circular arches, and the arbitrary 
introduction in the midst of it of a bronze 
statue of Mausolus. Mr. Oldfield also might 
have considered the objections of Dr. Trende- 
lenberg to the existence of a podium. But 
these possible defects are not very serious. The 
marked features of the treatise are extreme 
accuracy and conservatism in the treatment of 
ancient authorities, perfect lucidity and com- 
pleteness of exposition, and ingenuity and 
ractical sense in the working out of detail. It 
s much to be hoped that the author will make 
his work accessible in detached form, since 
interest in the Mausoleum is not confined to 
members of the Society of Antiquaries. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


An exhibition of drawings by the old 
masters, lent by Sir Charles Robinson, will be 
opened next week in the large room of the 
upper gallery at the Guildhall. The masters 
represented comprise Albert Diirer, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Perugino, Luini, Holbein, 
— Rubens. Some fine specimens of Greek 
busts are also included. The exhibition will 
remain open throughout the winter. 


Tue Dale memorial committee have given a 
commission to Mr. Onslow Ford, to execute in 
marble a seated statue of the late Dr. R. W. 
Dale, which will ultimately be placed in the 
Art Gallery at Birmingham. 


Messrs, SEELEY & Co. have now ready for 
issue a photogravure of the picture by the late 
Ford Madox Brown, entitled ‘‘ Christ wash- 
ing Peter’s Feet,” which has recently been 
added to the National Gallery. 


A SERIES of archaeological discoveries have 
been made at Monkswood, near Bath, where a 
reservoir is being constriicted to supplement 
the water supply of the city. The latest dis- 
covery was unearthed last week from a mass 
of peaty deposit. It is an iron hatchet with a 
handle formed of a human leg bone; round 
the socket is a rough ferrule of lead; the 
metal head was kept firm by means of wooden 
plugs, traces of which were found clinging to 
the iron. This is the only relic of the iron 
age discovered ; but oolitic flint hammer heads, 
and an interesting collection of bronze weapons 
and articles of personal adornment, have been 
brought to light. The bones of extinct mam- 
malia have also been met with. These dis- 
coveries have been inspected by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins and others. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions, M. Homolle read a paper on the date 
of rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, as revealed 
by the French excavations. The foundations of 
the western face and the south-western corner 
show traces of an earthquake, subsequent to 
the building of the Alomaeonidae, in the sixth 
century. Many of the courses are constructed 





of pieces of mouldings and fragments of a 
trighyph from the eastern front, which (as is 
known) was of marble. That side of the temple, 
therefore, must have been overthrown, and the 
debris utilised for the new building. Even the 
original foundations of that side have dis- 
appeared: all that now remains shows that 
the building was erected at one time, and 
according to a uniform plan. None of the por- 
tions of architecture that have been discovered 
can be assigned to a date earlier than the fourth 
century. nsequently the temple must have 
been destroyed and rebuilt towards the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. Also from the inscriptions discovered at 
Delphi, the conclusion can be drawn that very 
extensive works were going on from about 350 
to 330 B.c. These inscriptions relate to every 
part of the building—from the prodromos to 
the opisthodomos, from the outer portico to the 
inner cella. An inscription at Athens, com- 
bined with a passage in Xenophon, show that 
an appeal was issued by the Amphictyons to 
all Geeece for subscriptions towards the re- 
building of the temple in the years 371 and 
368 B.c. If, then, the temple discovered by 
the French is 8 monument of the fourth 
century, it follows that Pausanias, when 
describing what existed in his own time as a 
work of the sixth century, must have been 
wrongly informed. And a literary question of 
the first importance—nothing less than the 
credit to be given generally to the statements 
of Pausanias—arises from the discussion of 
what seems at first only a problem in 
archaeology. 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH has sent us an important 
letter to the editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Agypt- 
tische Sprache on the ruthless destruction of the 
monuments and remains of ancient Egypt 
which is going on at such an alarming rate in 
the name of scientific discovery. In a few 
years nothing will be left. Invaluable scien- 
tific facts are being destroyed through the 
ignorance and haste of the explorers: even 
such things as the seeds of plants and the stones 
of fruit, which the archaeologist might be 
tempted to throw aside, are capable of cast- 
ing unexpected light on the past history of 
civilised man. At present, however, whole 
cemeteries are being ransacked and pillaged 
merely for the sake of filling the Gizeh Museum 
with objects which may strike the visitor, or 
of providing the deaier with antiquities which 
he may sell to the foreigner. All record is lost 
of the history and mode of the discovery ; 
even facts so indispensable to science as & 
knowledge of what objects were found 
together in a tomb are hopelessly lost. It 
is not only the dealers and their agents 
who are responsible for this state of things; 
the administration of the Gizeh Museum is 
equally to blame. Natives are commissioned 
to excavate for it without any scientific super- 
vision ; and where properly trained Europeans 
are present, the work is done on too large a 
scale for attention to be given to what are 
called small objects. There is only one remedy : 
let the Museum cease to excavate for the 
present, and devote itself to the preservation of 
the few monuments which still remain intact, 
and above all to the arrangement and registra- 
tion of the overgrown collections with which 
the rooms of the Gizeh Palace are now filled. 


—— 


THE STAGE. 


Mr. Tootz’s final appearances at the theatre 
which bears his name have been naturally not 
without real interest, and deserve a word of 
chronicle. The last of them was made on 
Saturday in the piece known as “ Thorough- 
bred.” The house which Mr. Toole has so long 
occupied, during at least a considerable part of 





every year, will now probably be applied to 
other than theatrical purposes, and London 
will have one theatre the less. As for Mr. 
Toole himself, he, we are glad to say, appears 
in better health than for some time past, so 
that it may fairly be hoped that, somewhere or 
other, the London playgoer will from time to 
time see him. Although still, of course, 
immensely popular personally, Mr. Toole may 
be held to be the representative of an order of 
comedy which has gone rather too much out 
of fashion. His art, if it has not always 
had the appearance of finish, and if 
some have confused it with mannerism, 
has, in reality, been sufficiently deliberate and 
well planned, and has always had as the best 
of its sources of inspiration a genuine study 
of human nature. Its humour involved exag- 
geration—but what humour does not? The 
moment of Mr. Toole’s withdrawal from 
London management is certainly a fitting one 
in which to declare how great would be the 
regret of a still large and wisely judging 
public, if there came to this excellent and genial 
comedian, before many years, the time of final 
retirement. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENDAL are engaged on a 
tour in the North, of more than wonted artistic 
interest; for, in the course of it, as well as 
appearing in such pieces as ‘‘ The Ironmaster ” 
and ‘“‘A Scrap of Paper,” they have pro- 
duced with great success a new play by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, which might, perhaps, 
have been called ‘‘ Charity” if Mr. Gilbert had 
not used the name already, but which, by a 
happ and easily recognisable allusion, is 

instead ‘‘The Greatest of These.” The 
play was produced at Hull, and has been 
repeated at Bradford; and, by this time, 
doubtless elsewhere besides. It provides both 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal with irable and 
sympathetic parts; it is, of course, vigorously 
written; and it is acted by the two chief 
performers in such ffashion as to make it 
extremely desirable that it should be brought 
to London with as little delay as may be. 

Or Hull and Bradford—d propos of Mrs. 
Kendal—we have just spoken ; and Yorkshire, 
it must be admitted, gets a great share of the 
theatrical enterprise of the autumn. It used to 
be reckoned among the more Puritanical of 
English counties: a generation ago, not a 
tenth part of the play-going was done in it 
that is done to-day. At Scarborough alone 
there are now three or four places of theatrical 
entertainment—as many, that is to say, as may 
be found in many a town of three times its size. 
Of course, Scarborough caters for a shifting 
2 ag does not supply its own needs 
only, but those of many thousands of its 
visitors. But that does not alter the fact we 
have mentioned, though it may to some extent 
explain it. Then at Scarborough there 
have been within the last few days Mr. 
Hare at the Londesborough Theatre, and Mrs. 
Bernard Beere at the Spa—the one 
in “A Pair of Spectacles,” the other in 
‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur.” Both have been 
welcomed. And at another place of entertain- 
ment, one of the very best of the modern 
school of dancers—Miss Gwennie Hasto, a 
young lady, very young indeed, and with her 
celebrity chiefly in the future—has been dis- 
porting herself with energy, agility, and a 
most noteworthy refinement and prettivess. 
Miss Hasto’s dancing is not of the stately kind. 
When it is seen in London, no one will com- 
pare it with Miss St. Cyr's. Yet, in its own 
modern way, it is thoroughly elegant—gaining, 
perhaps, a part of its charm from the fact that 
of the ‘“‘joy of life” it seems a natural and 
spontaneous expression. Yet there is more 
than this in Miss Hasto: there is a delightful 
intelligence, which may promise us a comedian 
as well as a dancer. 
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MUSIC. 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


WEDNESDAY was a night of novelties. French, German, Swedish, 
and English composers filled the programme with most admired 
disorder. Gade headed the list with his ‘‘ Hamlet” Overture. 
Next came the first novelty: the Prelude to the opening Act of 
“ Guntram,” an opera by Richard Strauss. The composer is young 
and talented, and, like most of the “‘ younger sons” of musical 
Germany, follows hard in the footsteps of Wagner: it is difficult 
at present to estimate his worth. Again, a brief excerpt from an 
opera—and especially from a modern opera in which, as a rule, 
one part is so intimately connected with another—increases that 
difficulty. An Andante Funébre for orchestra, by Johan 8. Svendsen, 
is short, well written, and fairly interesting. The composer was 
“intimate with Wagner,” and therefore with his music; the 
Andante, however, reflects rather the spirit of Schubert and 
Mendelssohn. A ‘ Boyard’s March” by Halvorsen, a young 
Swedish composer, proved a clever, characteristic little piece. In 
performance, the wind in the principal section overpowered the 
strings, and thus the music did not produce its full effect. This 
March has been arranged for pianoforte by Edward Grieg: which, 
in itself, testifies to its merit. The Prelude to ‘‘ Rosalind,” an 
opera by Mr. Harold Vicars, a young English composer, did not 
sound interesting. Was it the fault of the music itself, of the 
performance, or of its being given apart from the work? 
Perhaps something of all three. A Prelude from Xaver Scharwenka’s 
oO ‘‘Mataswintha” proved far more attractive: the music is 
vigorous and the scoring most effective. It certainly gave one 
om to know more of the work, which will shortly be produced 
at Weimar. Part I. concluded with a March Solenelle by Tschai- 
kowsky. When great composers die, works of theirs are often 
brought forward, not on account of their merit, but because 
they can be announced ‘‘as given for the first time.” So it is 
with this March, which is cleverly scored, but commonplace, and, 
certainly, anything but ‘‘solenelle.” The vocal music included 
Mendelssohn’s “I’m a Roamer,” successfully sung by Signor Foli, 
and an air from Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride,” unsuccessfully sung 
by Miss Anna Fuller. Mr. Charles Fry recited the poem of 
“Eugene Aram” with incidental music of modest, yet effective, 
character by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. This music was given for 
the first time in orchestral shape. Mr. Fry was recalled at the 
close. 

With the programme, consisting of what may, without disrespect, 
be called odds and ends, we were not satisfied. But it is only 
fair to praise Mr. Robert Newman for his bold attempt to produce 
novelties: bold, inasmuch as novelties are not what the public 
most cares about. More discretion in their choice might have 
been exercised. A little known, or even unknown, Symphony 
would, we think, have proved more interesting and valuable than 
the three Preludes and three Marches; and there are Symphonies 
which deserve production or revival. Mention should be made of 
the useful analytical and historical notes which have been con- 
tributed to the programmes throughout the season by Mr. E. F. 
Jacques. Mr. Henry J. Wood, the conductor, also deserves praise 
for the care and earnestness which he has displayed—at times, to 
advantage. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. A. ScuvLz Currtts has arranged for a visit of Mr. Eugen 
D’Albert to England. The latter will make his first appearance 
at a Mottl concert at Queen’s Hall, on April 28, after which he 
will give a series of pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall. 


IN order not to clash with the first Richter Concert on October 21, 
the first performance in England of the “‘ Valkyrie” in English 
will take place at Covent Garden Theatre on Wednesday, 
October 16, instead of on the date first arranged. The opera will 
be conducted by Mr. Henschel; and the cast will consist of Miss 
Lilian Tree, Miss Susan Strong, Miss Olitzka, Mr. Bispham, and 
Mr. Hedmondt. 


Tue tenth season of the South Place Sunday Popular Concerts 
will open on Sunday next, October 6. During the season it is 
intended to give the first eleven or twelve of Beethoven’s String 
Quartets in numerical order. These concerts are open entirely free 
to the public. 


Mr. BERTRAM DoBELL announces for early publication Gluck and 


the Opera: a Study in the History of Music, by Mr. Ernest 
wewman. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S 
NEW Booxs. 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 


THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. By F. F. 


MONTRESOR. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [ This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIEGE OF NORWICH CASTLE,” 


COURTSHIP by COMMAND: a Story of 


Napoleon at Play. By M. M. BLAKE. With Full-Page Dlustrations and Vignette 
Title by the Author, In crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. [ On October 10. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEG THE RAKE.” 


A WOMAN IN IT. By Rita. In Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, [A Second Edition in the Press. 


ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A DEADLY FOE: a Romance of the Northern 


Seas, In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. [This day. 


A NEW EDITION, COMPLETING 83,000 COPIES. 


THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


OLIVE SCHREINER. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE SCRIPTURE READER of ST. MARK’S. 


By K. DOUGLAS KING. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. [ Immediately. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS.” 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. Alexander. 


crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, (Jmmediately. 


In 


BY IMBERT DE SAINT AMAND. 


THE REVOLUTION of 1848. By the Author of 


the ‘* Famous Women of the French Court” Series. Translated by ELIZABETH 
GILBERT MARTIN, With 4 Portraits. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt top, 6s. 
[ This day. 


WITH EIGHTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. R. MILLAR. 


THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK: Fairy Tales of 


other Lands. By SARAH BERNHARDT, E. P. LARKEN, HORACE MURREIGH, 
HEGESIPPE MOREAU, VOLTAIRE, QUATRELLES, EMILE de GIRARDIN, 
WILHELM HAUF, XAVIER MARMIER, LOUIS de GRAMONT, &c. In crown 4to, 
richly silvered cloth and silver edges, 6s. [Newt week. 


*,.* This Vulume will be uniform with the “ Golden Fairy Book.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE CALICO PRINTER. By Charlotte Fennell. 


In crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, és, [Just ready. 
The Times says :—‘‘‘ The Calico Printer’ is decidedly a clever novel.” 


THE NEW ZEIT-GEIST. 


In artistic paper, 1s, 6d. ; in cloth gilt, 2s., with Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page. 


A MAN and HIS WOMANKIND. By Norah 


*,” The large First Edition was bought up on publication ; a Second Edition is in the press. 


MARIE HUTCHESON’S NEW NOVEL. 


BARDOSSI’S DAUGHTER. A Florentine Story. 


In crown 8vo, art lined, gilt, 6s. 


“The story is one of deep interest.””,—Academy. 


LADY LOVAN. A Novel. 


In crown 8y0, cloth gilt, 6s. 


By Agnes Farrell. 


“A true work of genius, of high literary quality and constructive merit. 
Lovan’ is an unquestionably forcible and fascinating book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 


‘Lady 


LONDON : PATERNOSTER Row. 
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“CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW before the TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 


Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprndence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; and FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND, LL.D., 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 40s. 

TIMES.—“ Few persons, if any, tince Selden, have done more for English legal history than Mr. Maitland; Sir Frederick Pollock contributes to the literary partnership a large 
capital of attainments ; and the result is a book which puts an end to a longstanding reproach. It has one rare merit—an absence of pedantry in discussions which too readily lend 
themselves to that vice...... Written with touches of vivacity and homely directness, the book will not interest lawyers only. Here and there are chapters which all Englishmen would 
do well to read, They might mark with profit the robust good sense, patience, and prudence which have shaped our cc law.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


Illustrated with 29 pages of Photographic Reproductions, By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Royal 
8vo, 25s, net. 

ATHENAEUM.—* The title of this handsome volume is far from doing justice to its contents. A catalogue of 239 manuscripts, none of them individually known to fame, might 
seem to be a small thing, undeserving of more than a passing notice; but Dr. James’s volume, in addition to being a catalogue of the Fitzwilliam manuscripts, is also a guide to the 
study of illuminated manuscripts in general. The manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam collection are, for the most part, illuminated service books and Books of Hours, and though few mn 
number they are very choice in quality. Dr. James has had the happy thought of describing these with unusual minuteness, and tabulating the results in his introduction and indices. 
He has thus made it easy for collectors and librarians to ascertain how far their own manuscripts correspond toa common pattern, and to fix the localities in which they were probably 
written.” 


THE GROWTH of BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, MA, KCMG. With a | 


Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. [Nearly ready. | 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE in ENGLAND: the Rede Lecture delivered in the Senate House on 


June 13th, 1895, by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; paper covers, 1s, 


RELLIQUIAE PHILOLOGICAE ; or, Essays in Comparative Philology. By the late H. D. Darbi- 


SHIRE, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Edited by R. 8. CONWAY, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Latin in University College, 
Cardiff. With a Biographical Notice by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION of GREEK and LATIN. With Tables and Practical 


Explanations. By E. V. ARNOLD, M.A., Professor of Latin at the University College of North Wales, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and R. S. CONWAY, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s, 











COMPLETION OF THE MANUAL EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK, according to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swete, : 


D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Genesis—IV. Kings, Second Edition, 7s, 6d. ; Vol. II, I. Chronicles—Tobit, 7s. 6d. ; 
Vol. IIl, Hosea—LV, Maccabees, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By | 


J. J, THOMBON, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Sc.D,, Dublin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. T tmmediate'y. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: F. H,. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


ETHNOLOGY. By Professor A. H. Keane. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of MAMMALS. By R. Lydekker, B.A, F.RS. [ Preparing. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES—New Volume. 


i General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 1 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their Foundation to the Year 1893. By E. Jenks, M.A.,, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool, late Dean of the Faculty of Law in Melbourne University. Crown 8vo, with 
Maps, 6s, 











CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS—WNew Volumes. 


PHYSICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A,, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 


SOLUTION and ELECTROLYSIS. By W.C. D. Whetham, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: A, E, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


ZOOGEOGRAPHY. By F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. With Maps. 6s. 
PETROLOGY for STUDENTS. By A. Harker, M.A, F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. q 


University Demonstrator of Petrology. With Illustrations. 7s, 6d. 





THIRD EDITION OF DR. MILL’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A Sketch of the Commodities and the Countries I 


ofthe World. By H. R, MILL, D.Se., F.RS.E., Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Third Edition. 1s, 6d. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. I 


NEW VOLUME. 


_ GUARDIAN.—“ Mr, Verity presents us with another of his admirable school editions of Shakespeare’s plays......We have already had ‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream’ and ‘ Twelfth 
Night’—both praised highly in these cclumns; now we have ‘ Julius Cesar.’ and we can only say that it is as good, and deserves as much praise, as its predecessors, As we said of 
them, we may say of this bcok, that in both notes ana wtircCuection Mr, Verity displays sound scholarsbip and learning, while he never forgets that he is writing for boys.” 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. 


VERITY, M.A,, sometime Scholar cf Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 














Loxpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce Universiry Press Ware tsE, AVE Marta LANE. 
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